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PROF. HORSFORDS 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are remove: 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists. 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it ae and have never failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in reco. “mending it to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends generally 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


Nonotuck Paper Co. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to th« 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid reer in the family medi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. RLOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 
from eminent authorities. 


We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 
There is no other powder like ours. 


Beware of misrep tati and false statements made by rival 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


. The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
SKETCH OF ONE OF OUR Most NOTABLE AND POPULAR WRITERS. 
MARION HARLAND. 


Marion Harland needs no 
formal introduction to the 
readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, the fact that she 
holds a gratifying promi- 
nence as a writer of house- 
hold books and fiction and 
that she is a Virginian by 
birth and the wife of an 
eminent clergyman, Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Terhune, now 
settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
being well known. No 
woman has done more 
towards solving the per- 
plexing problems of house- 
keeping, and the aid she 
has given her sex in this 
and other departments of 
domestic economics has 
won for her grateful and 
widespread recognition. As 
a child she developed a re- 
markable talent for ‘‘ making up” stories, and when fourteen years 
old she began to write these out. While yet a young girl she com- 
peted for and wona prize of $50 offered by a publishing firm for the 
* best story contributed to their magazine. The publishers were so 
in well pleased with this production that they advertised for the iden- 

tity of the anonymous and then unknown young author, and this 

was the beginning of her literary career. Marion Harland’s first 

novel, “ Alone,” appeared when she was twenty-one years old and 

created a genuine sensation. Since then she has given to the pub- 

lic sixteen more novels; a volume of short stories; four household 

works, “ Loitering in Pleasant Paths,” a book embodying some of 
‘e her foreign experiences; and her most ambitious work, “ Eve’s 
Daughter's,” beside innumerable short stories, several serials that 
have never appeared in boak form, and a vast number of articles 
on miscellaneous topics contributed to various journals and maga- 
zines. 

Her greatest triumph, however, has been achieved in her house- 
hold literature, “Common Sense in the Household” marking the 
pe dawn of a new era in domestic life. Cookery books and house- 
Mee keeping manuals there were in abundance, but the tendency of 
ae: most of them was to befog rather than to make plain the pathway 
74 of the novice, while even the experienced were bewildered by the 
ty theories advanced. Many of the authors of these “guides to no- 
RENE where ” had never kept house and their teachings were impractical ; 
- others lacked the literary capacity to impart intelligently to their 
lens readers what otherwise might have been valuable information. It 
remained, therefore, for the equally accomplished housekeeper and 
writer to supply the demand for a book on culinary science which 
conveyed instruction clearly and forcibly. When Marion Harland, 
at the age of twenty-three, went to her first home at Charlotte, Va., 
mgs as the wife of a young clergyman, the usual housekeeping trials 
* presented themselves. Friends with the best of intentions had 
given her five different cooking books, and in consulting these 
widely digressing authorities her perplexities grew. Then the 
young housewife began gathering the material which resulted in a 
volume of trustworthy and intelligible receipts,—most of them 
; tested by the writer herself or otherwise vouched for,—interspersed 
rates with valuable talks on servants, the sick room and other kindred 
; topics of so much moment in the house. 

“T have written this because I felt that such a manual of Practi- 
cal Housewifery is needed,” said the author, in offering “ Common 
Sense in the Household ” to Charles Scribner & Co. for publication 
in 1870. The book was accepted with misgiving. “It wi!l not 
amount to much,” remarked Mr. Scribner to his partners, but per- 
haps by taking ii we can obtain a hold on her and so be given the 
publishing of some of her other books.” That the author under- 
stood the public want better than the publishers did was shown by 


MARY VIRGINIA TERHUNE. 
(Marion Harland.) 


the almost unprecedented success of the book. Before ten years 
had passed nearly 100,000 copies had been printed, and the stereo. 
type plates had become so worn that a revised edition was prepared 
and issued. Meanwhile two additions to the “Common Sense” 
series had been made,—“ Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea” and “I 
Dinner Year Book.” The first of these, like its predecessor in 
great part, a compilation of receipts, is, nevertheless, made up of 
entirely new matter. There are also short chats on each of ihe 
meals mentioned in the title; a talk to an imaginary “ John ” on 
“allowances,” which every husband should read; a “scrap ba,” 
corresponding to the chapter on “Sundries” in “Common Sei se 
in the Household ;” discussions of various culinary utensils, an: a 
sketch giving the writer’s excellent ideas of the need of ev iy 
woman having a trade or profession by which, if thrown on |r 
own resources, she could support herself. “The Dinner Year 
Book,” prepared and published while the writer was abroad jy 
search of health, appeared early in 1878. It contains a bill of fare 
for the dinner of every day in the year, beside elaborate menus | «1 
twelve company dinners ; is illustrated with colored plates design i 
by the author; has more receipts than any other book of the serics, 
and is considered by Marion Harland the best of her household p:o- 
ductions. The last of these books, “ The Cottage Kitchen,” was p:ib- 
lished in1883, while the author was living in Springfield, Mass. .\s 
its title implies, it is intended for the dweller in a cottage,—not only 
the woman whose husband is dependent on the modest remuneration 
of his daily labor, but also the one whose domestic economy need 
not be quite so restricted. The receipts of the book are practical 
and inexpensive, and there are many hints as to economical living. 
The writer does not confine herself, however, to the needs azd 
problems of a home acquired, but seeks to remove some of the 
snags which always present themselves to a young man of moderate 
means who desires to marry and make a home. A chapter on 
“ Nest-building” is, therefore, devoted to showing how a young 
couple with a modest income may have a cozy home and live com- 
fortably and prettily in it. The most recent contribution to Marion 
Harland’s housekeeping series is this year’s “‘ Common Sense Cal- 
endar.” ‘This contains a receipt for each working day of the year, 
with some bit of wisdom, domestic or otherwise. The housewife, 
who, forced to provide three meals a day for her family, is often at 
her wit’s end to find a new bill of fare, may thus receive hints and 
suggestions of great help. At the close of the year the “ Calendar ” 
will probably be put in book form, and, as its reception has been 
hearty, it may be followed by others. In all her household writings 
Marion Harland has aimed to elevate housewifery and all per- 
taining to the American home into a profession, and the fact that 
in the beginning she had already gained the ear of the publi: 
through another branch of literature has aided her greatly. Th 
large sale of her Common Sense books continues steady; some 
of them have been republished in cheap shilling editions in Eng 
land, and the first of the series was translated some years ago int 
Syriac by the wife of a missionary. 

“Eve’s Daughters ” has already been mentioned as the most am 
bitious of Marion Harland’s books. It was the result of years o! 
reading, thought and investigation, and, like so many of the au 
thor’s writings, drew largely from her own experiences. But, whil: 
following a well matured plan, its final appearance was at the earn 
est solicitation of others. The thread of the girl-child’s life is taken 
up at its very beginning and carried through babyhood, girlhood. 
and maidenhood, not being dropped till the maiden has become a 
wife and a mother. All the phases of this wonderful development 
are dealt with delicately but comprehensively and forcibly, as only 
a writer with true motherly instincts could treat them. 

Marion Harland’s novels greatly outnumber her other books. 
“Judith,” the last of these works of fiction, contains some of her 
strongest and most finished writing, and is particularly valuable as 
a truthful and vivid portrayal of old Virginia life. Its scenes are 
of the past and few have the material with which to reproduce them 
as Marion Harland has done. She is still a writer of short stories 
and serials, the demand for which remains flatteringly persistent, 
while she is constantly importuned by publishers for new books, 
editorials and essays on various topics within the wide range where 
she is an acknowledged authority. When the publishers of “ Baby- 
hood” started their excellent and unique magazine, a monthly de- 
voted to the care of young children and anything pertaining to the 
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Goopv HouskKEEWVING. 


nursery, they selected Marion Harland, as a representative mother, 
to be its editor. Her well known devotion to children and her deep 
interest in everything associated with them peculiarly fitted her for 
the place. Since her connection with “ Babyhood” Marion Har- 
land has been urged to take the editorship of other magazines. 
Now, having but just rounded a half century of existence, the 
thor may look back on a period of unusual accomplishment, and 
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CorRNER OF Mrs. TERHUNE’S LIBRARY. 


forward to at least twenty years more of good work, for she belongs 
toa long-lived race and is in her prime, blessed with health and 
vigor. Her writings are, however, not the only results of her busy 
life. While literature has been her profession, she has always held 
that her home should receive her first consideration. Her duties 
as a pastor’s wife have not been forgotten, and she is and has been 
accorded a leading position in social circles not limited by the 
church to which her husband ministered. During the eighteen 
years of her life in Newark, N. J., where five of her six children 
were born and where at least a dozen of her books were written, 
she was prominent in church and charitable work and held, the 
latter part of the time, the presidency of the Woman’s Christian 
Association, an organization of more than local reputation. Her 
five years stay in Springfield saw a repetition of the busy life into 
which a pastor’s wife is always drawn, and the active mind and 
body met the exacting New England test without flinching. Pos- 
sessing a peculiar charm for the young she saw her Bible class of 
young men grow from half a dozen to over sixty, and the youth of 
her own sex always found in her a willing and wise adviser. With 
all these demands on her attention she managed to write three 
books and turn off a large amount of other literary work. Request- 
ing an uninterrupted three hours of the forenoon,—a rule not infre- 
quently broken in upon by careless or uninformed callers,—she 
freely gives much of her remaining time to her family and friends, 
and whenever asked how she accomplishes so much she invariably 
replies “ SySTEM.” 

—A.L.S. 


FORCING THE INTELLECT OF CHILDREN.—The J/edical and 
Surgical Reporter in a recent able editorial on this subject con- 
tends that much injury is done by sending children to school too 
early, and holds, very properly, we think, that the portion of life prior 


The subject that I have in hand 

Is one that puzzles every brain, 
From East to West, from North to South. 
We find it ever still the same. 


To keep a girl or none at all, 

To shut our eyes—or in our might 
To rise and in our strength to call 
For every woman in this fight, 

To join it heart and voice and hand, 
And in her woman’s strength and pride 
To drive this evil from the land. 

But let me bring before your eyes 
Two pictures that my own have seen 
Of kitchens and | leave for you 
To gaze and choose between. 


The first a modern kitchen, 

As in most houses found, 

With “ water hot ’’ and water cold, 

And not down under ground, 

With windows bright and sunny, 

And range all rough and red 

The hearth all strewn with ashes, 

And the fire—black and dead, 

The sink piled high with dishes, 

And the “ sit tubs ” full of clothes, 

While over all reigns Bridget 

With flaming hair and nose. 

And over sill of kitchen door 

No soul would dare to tread, 

Who valued either life or limb, 

Or feared a broken head. 

The meals are served up any time 

To please our fair Miss Bridget, 

And hunger’s pangs here count for 
nought, 

T’will do no good to fidget, 

For life is but a burden 

Within these four square walls, 

And house and home are words that 
here 

The stoutest heart appalls. 


Come, turn and view another scene 
In fancy’s realm be led, 

Where house and home |life’s sweetest 

words ‘ 

In union strong are wed. 

Walk through this cosy dining-room, 
Who e’er saw fairer sight, 

The china smooth, the sparkling glass, 
The silver shining bright, 


PEN PICTURES OF A KITCHEN. 


DRAWN AT A SINGLE SITTING. 


And through that open kitchen door, 
Our curious eyes will pry 
Upon that spotless, greaseless floor. 
And all else we can spy. 
That range so black and shiny 
You can almost see your face, 
The singing cheerily, 
One strong redeeming grace. 
In anybody's kitchen, 
It always seems to me 
The settle should be singing, 
As if so full of glee 
At the prospect so enticing 
For a cosy cup of tea. 
That table scoured with soap and sand, 
That wholesome shining sink, 
Which shows the extra muscle force 
Not wasted at the rink, 
And reigning here like any queen, 
Bright face and well brushed hair, 
With shoes all whole and buttoned up, 
Is one who would compare 

With any lady in the land 
I care not who she be, 

Who here combines both hands and 

brains, 

As we can plainly see, 

And this servant suftrage problem 
Has resolved itself to this : 

That never in this earthly home 
Shall we reach that state of bliss 

Till those who have it in their power, 
Take a firm decided stand, 

And insist that brains and muscle 
Must both ge hand in hand, 

That a cupful means one cup fu// 
And not a cup and a half, 

That lamb és lamb, and mutton sheep, 
And veal-comes from a calf. 

Then when we've reached that blissful 

state, 

The wisest women she 

Who never keeps a girl at all 
The happiest one will be, 

And the saddest, most tormented one? 
Search all this wide world through, 

Who never finds one moment’s peace 
Is the woman who has two. 

Not e’en the veriest wretch on earth 
Calls for more sympathy 

Than that poor over burdened soul 
Who spends her days with three. 


—Hattie Tremaine Terry. 


many observers. 


flower of her usefulness. 


of a home. 


own light has begotten. 


to puberty should be devoted mainly to physical development. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOME LIFE. 


Hypocrisy is a hard game to play at, for it is one deceiver against 


When a woman is making bread she may be said to be in the very 


A cheerful, happy spirit is infectious; you can carry it about 
with you like a sunny atmosphere. 

Avoid causes of irritation in the family circle; reflect that home 
is the place in which to be agreeable. 

Be truthful; avoid exaggeration ; If you mean a mile say a mile; 
if you mean one say one, not a dozen. 

Mrs. Ida Harper says: “ No matter what reverses come the 
family can generally weather the storm if they have the anchor 


Be cheerful... It is better to live in sunshine than in gloom. Ifa 
cloud rests upon your heart, turn its silver lining to your friends, 
and the glow of cheer it will cast upon them will be reflected upon 
you, and the cloud will give way before the brightness and joy its 


A prominent society lady gives the following simple suggestions 
for the successful entertaining of guests at country houses. See that 
men are all gentlemen, and your women ladies, and leave them your 
to amuse themselves, providing a menu of things to be eaten, but 
not a menu of things to be done. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
SOME “‘HOMELY ADVICE” 


WELL HEEDED. 


OW Tom,” Sally, 
“we've been in the house 
a week, and nothing is 
done to the garden; we 
must begin on the garden.” 

“TY know just as much 
about it as I do about 
horse-breaking,” answered 
Tom, with an air of disgust. 

“But you can dig, can’t 
you?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Then I'll get Uncle 
Isr’el to do it. He said, 
the other day, he wished 

he could take somebody’s garden on shares.” 
““He may have my share and welcome,” said Tom, brightly. 
Sally felt a little vexed; she loved flowers heartily, and she knew 
how much help to their daily meals fresh vegetables would be, and 

Tom did not seem to care about either. Man-like, he did not 

notice the little cloud on her face, but kissed her as he left for 

the bank, saying, “manage it your own way, Sally. I shall be 


~ 


Isr’el, leaning on his rake-tail as he watched Sally setting ovt a 
strawberry bed. “I expect they cost, come to count up, jest about 
twice as much to grow ‘em as to buy ‘em, countin’ in manure nd 
labor an’ all; but you han’t put on no great 0’ compost; the was)iin’ 
water, Mondays, an’ the wood ashes hev done the business, an! | 
s’pose your work don’t count, doos it?” 

“Tt counts to me, Uncle Isr’el,” laughed Sally. “I used to have 
headaches now and then, and Tom had to put up with cold dinni rs, 
and get them himself, at that; but so much out-of-door work has 
made me well. The doctor says my garden has robbed him «i 
possible patient, and I believe it has.” 

Tom, at last, got interested himself in the garden; he would |help 
Sally weed after tea, generally doing quite as much mischiet as 
good, but she, like a wise little woman, ignored his mistakes «nd 
was heartily glad of his strength to complete some projects she 
could devise but not carry out. He made a tiny canal from Tum). 
ling Brook, with a gate at its upper end by which she could flood 
the long, deep trench he dug for her celery, and surely such {ine 
celery never grew before; the abundant water fed it with life and 
strength, and it made many a healthful and agreeable meal in the 
coming winter. Here, again, Tom helped; he dug a pit close to 
the back door, roofed it neatly and put ina door of access, and 
here the celery flourished and blanched till it was all eaten wp. 
Beside all her gardening and housework, Sally found time to sew: 
she had a faculty of improving odd minutes that gave her time to 

accomplish a great deal, and she took in some work from a maiiu 


suited.” 


But she was not suited; she sat down in a chair by the window 


and began to think. Aunt Phelps, an odd, cross-grained, shrewd 


sister of her father, with whom she had lived for two years, had 


given Sally many a bit of useful if difficult advice. She knew Sally’s 
warm, quick temper would be her great stumbling-block. ‘“ You 
rile dreadful easy, Sally,” she often said to her, “and ’twill set you 
back time and again if you don’t get the master-hand of it.” 

“1 get mad before I know it, Aunty,” Sally meekly answered. 

“Well then, when you do know it, shet up your mouth and set 
down an’ think it out. before you saya word. Oftentimes you'll 
see there wasn’t really a thing Zo rile ye; and ef there is, why you'll 
sense it rightly and see how to work it better if you keep your 
tongue betwixt your teeth; you can’t pick up spoken words, how- 
soever much you may want to.” 

It was homely advice, but it helped the girl, and by-and-by, when 
she began to live a Christian life and try to set a Christian example, 

_ she was astonished to find in her Bible admonitions that tallied 

strictly with the shrewd, worldly wisdom of Aunt Phelps. Sally 
had yet to learn that the Bible is the most practical of all books, 
literally and effectively, to all men, as it was to David, 


‘*A lamp unto my feet, 
And a light unto my path.” 


So now she sat still and as her spirit quieted she remembered how 
good Tom was, how he loved her, and was ready to help her in 
other ways; she compared him with men she knew, who were not 
even courteous to their wives, and in ten minutes she was heartily 
ashamed of herself. 

It is a good way, thus, in all relations of life, to try rather to see 
their good than their evil; the habit isa blessed one, and gives 
peace to the soul of the seeker and peace to the household where 
such live. Tom felt it in the serene atmosphere of his home, and 
Sally’s impetuous nature resicd in it as a shadow from the heat and 
burden of the day. 

Uncle Isr’el, an old man who made a scanty living from various 
little “jobs ” and “chores” round the village, living by sufferance 
in one corner of a rickety old house on the outskirts, was only too 
glad to dig and plant half of Mrs. Greene’s garden for the use of 
the other half, and Sally enjoyed her beds of flowers and vegetables 
to her heart’s content. Even Tom could not help admiring the gay 
phloxes when they blossomed, or the abundant mignonette that 
made the house odorous late into autumn, and he enjoyed the fresh, 
crisp radishes for breakfast, the lettuce salads, the sweet, tender 
peas, the rich young beets, the corn and celery so heartily that 


Sally felt more than repaid for her early and late weeding, hoeing, 
and watering. 


factory to do in her “over-hours” that gave her not only employ- 
ment, but a little money to lay up, which she might need before 
spring. Her plans about the shed were carried out, a double win- 
dow was set in there and a rude shelter made for the outer door, so 
that the cooking could be done there in the coldest weather. 

In all this labor Tom and Sally did not forget to cultivate them- 
selves. There was no public library in Downs, and, after much 
discussion, they concluded that the best thing they could do to keep 
up with the information of the outer world, ina measure, was to 
take a New York daily paper. So Tom read: this out to Sally 
every evening, and they discussed the news, the politics, all the 
foreign intelligence, and being in possession of a good atlas—one 
of Tom’s bachelor extravagances—they placed all the events of 
the day as they happened, and learned more geography than school 
had ever taught them. In the course of that winter they heard, 
through a friend who came to visit them, of a book-club lately insti- 
tuted ina neighboring town and Tom, with some trouble, forme: 
one in Downs. There were twenty-four members, but most of 
these were two in a family, so the books could remain a month wit!) 
each, the annual subscription being just about enough to buy twely: 
books every year. It was a very small beginning, but it furnished 
good reading, if little of it, and at the end of each year the ol 
books were sold at auction and this fund expended on new books 
again, so that each year there would be more reading matter than 
the year before. 

It is not to be supposed that life was all sunshine to Tom and 
Sally. None of us lead exceptional existences, however we may 
wish and try to do so. There were many hours when Sally felt 
quite tired out and longed for a holiday; there were some times 
when she did wish for a new dress, when the old black silk she had 
turned so often looked very rusty, and the new brown silk that ha 
been her wedding dress refused to be translated into a different 
costume by any new garniture of lace or ribbons. It always found 
favor in Tom’s eyes, but Tom was only a man! Sally had a dread 
ful consciousness that every woman who saw her on Sunday, or at 
the rare tea-parties she went to, either said or thought, “ There’s 
Mrs. Greene in that everlasting old brown silk! I’m tired of seeing 
it!” It took all Sally’s sense and most of her religion to help he: 
back into contentment at such times; for, at first, she did not sec 
that religion was meant to help in “all things, having promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to come.” Many a time 
she stopped herself from these uncomfortable thoughts by Aunt 
Phelps’ method of sitting down and reasoning with herself, but the 
natural feminine longing for adornment and beauty was hard t 
reason away. Old Isr’el’s homely words first opened out to her a 
way of content. He was hoeing his corm one day in the garden 
while she was weeding her flower-bed, and both of them stopped 
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to watch a saucy oriole inspecting the peas, which were not yet 
quite large enough for him to steal. 

“ \wful hansum, ain’t he?” the old man said. “ Of all the birds 
of the air, 1 think them fire hang-birds be the beateree, and they 
do sing beautiful. He’s jest like a flash, now, ain’t he ?” 

“He is a beauty!” answered Sally, as the graceful creature 
slipped up and down among the pea-brush looking for a full pod to 
ritle, “but I should think, Uncle Isr’el, he’d get so tired of wearing 
the same feathers year in and year out!” 

Well, ye see, he ain’t women-folks,” said Israel, with a sharp 
glance and a half smile, “and then, besides, I always think birds 
s kinder pious; they dono no better; they don’t fret ag’nst what 
the Lord gives ’em, nor what He makes ’em; they jest sing, an’ fly, 
ul scratch for their vittles, and don’t fault Providence none be- 
ise sometimes it rains and blows and snows, and they haven't 
vot no change of raiment, as ye may say. They're kind of good to 
jesson human critters ; make me think always of a old hymn mother 
used to sing when she set a knittin’. Mother had religion, now I 
ell ye! but she didn’t hev much besides; she was all scrimpled up 
with rheumatiz, but she could knit an’ sing till she up an’ died, and 
this was one she favored most; lemme see, it went this way, I guess: 

‘The birds without barn 
Or storehouse are fed ; 
From them let us l’arn, 
To trust for our bread. 
Ilis saints, what is fittin’, 
Shall ne’er be denied, 
So long as ’tis written, 
The Lord shall provide.’”’ 

Sally’s eyes fell; here was her lesson, indeed, and she took it 
into “an honest and good heart.” Newton’s beautiful old hymn 
was new to her and doubly impressive because it was new. She 
never forgot its admonition. 

“Ts that all you know of it, Uncle Isr’el?” she asked. 

“Well, I guess ’tis. There was lots more, but I can’t call it to 
mind now; seein’ that bird fetched it back; ’tis enough to live by, 
though, now ain’t it?” 

“Quite enough,” said Sally, with a smile, “if one always remem- 
bered it.” 

ut certainly, after that day, she found it easier to wear her old 
dresses without an uncomfortable consciousness that they were 

old, and she took a strangely mixed delight in the pretty crimson 
cashmere Tom brought her on Christmas day; it seemed to hera 
reward she had not deserved. But her garden rewarded her, too, 
for her hard work. Besides her celery there were stores of dry 
beans, two strings of onions, bunches of sweet herbs, and a few 
squashes laid by on the broad, upper shelf of the pantry for Tom’s 
promised Thanksgiving pies, and, better than all these, the health 
and strength that such life in the open air had brought her to fight 
the sudden changes and fierce inclemencies of our New England 
winter. And there was a deep and abiding delight in their home, 
set in our young couple’s hearts, which is not always given to the 
rich in their luxurious houses, for it is an inevitable law of nature 
that we value our possessions in proportion to the difficulty of their 
attainment; that which comes to us freely we hold lightly. Who 
is daily grateful for the fresh air and the fluent light? Yet, where 
should we be without their life-giving abundance ? 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 
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[Chapter IV. gives some interesting particulars about being in- 


vited out to tea.) 


BUTTONING UP THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Did it ever occur to you, gentle reader, what a vast amount of 
Look at the costumes of 
the men and women you meet in the street, and you will notice that 
Stat- 
isticans have figured up the yearly drink bill of our people, and 


money is annually wasted on buttons? 
not one button in fifty has any legitimate business in life. 
the money wasted each twelvemonth upon tobacco, but they have 


singularly enough, entirely neglected to recognize one of the mos 
stupendous items of extravagance of an improvident people. 


—The San Franciscan. 
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Only 
let the figures be brought home to the public in all their astounding 
immensity, and enough may be saved on buttons in two or three 


NOTIONS FOR THE KITCHEN. 
WHICH IT MAY BE WELL TO MAKE A NOTE OF. 
Visiting the kitchen furnishing department of one of our large 
city stores recently, I was impressed with the great variety of 
simple contrivances for making work easy for the housekeeper. 
From among the number I will mention a few of the eminently 
practical ones, which will save their cost in a short time, especially 
to the young housewife who fills the double position of mistress 
and maid in her modest home. 

Here are scissors for trimming lamp-wicks. The blades are 
short, and one of them has a shelf-like extension which holds the 
burnt end of the wick when cut off. These shears should be kept 
for this purpose alone, and a good pair when properly cared for 
will last a life-time. 

The best among the flour-sifters is one shaped like a round, flat- 
bottomed dish; it is made of wire mesh, and has a handle which 
may be easily removed when desirable. This sifter is placed di- 
rectly on the flour in the barrel, and turned and twisted until the 
flour fills it, being sifted upwards from below. The common size 
measures just a quart. This sifter is useful for straining sauce and 
vegetables. 

A carpet-stretcher will be found very convenient at, house-clean- 
ing time. It is formed of an oblong piece of wood at one end of a 
wooden handle a foot and a half or two feet long. In the flat part 
is fastened a piece of leather filled with wires in such a way as to 
catch into the carpet and push it into place when applied, without 
tearing the carpet. This is a great saving to the hands and works well. 
A handy thing to have is a furniture whip of twisted cane, with 
strong but elastic handle, for beating heavy garments, mattresses 
and upholstered furniture. These are offered of different weights 
to suit the strength of the user. 

One who has ever had a clothes-sprinkler would never willingly 
be without one. It is similar to a flour-dredger, but has a longer 
handle, convenient to grasp. In the top isa hole large enough to 
pour water in when filling it, and which is closed with a screw top. 
A trifle, but a useful one, is the egg-timer, a cylindrical tube com- 
pressed in the middle, hour-glass fashion, and containing sand. It 
is fastened upon a card marked with degrees like a thermometer, 
and the flow of the sand indicates “rare, soft, medium,” etc. It is 
to be hung upon the kitchen wall. 

There may be a few women in this country who do not yet own 
an “iron dish-cloth,” but their number lessens every day. The 
most conservative of objectors to all modern improvements, if once 
they are induced to try this little article, yield to its charms. It is 
composed of numerous stout iron rings, neatly interwoven, and 
when pushed about in a bath of warm suds over the soiled surface 
of the iron kettle or spider cleans it like magic. It clears the din- 
ner plates from the mutton fat which hardens so quickly, and is 
easily cleaned itself by being rubbed between the palms of the 
hands with a little soap. 

For draining dishes a wooden rack which opens like the letter X is 
used, or a large open stand of nickle-plated wire from which material : 
many other handy contrivances are formed. Here is a soap-holder 
arranged to hook upon the pail when scrubbing is to be done, in- 
stead of Jetting the soap soak in the water after the manner of care- 
less servants; alse a similar receptacle for use on the bath-tub. A 
soap-saver is a round wire box with a stiff handle. All the small 
pieces of soap are put in it, and it is shaken in the hot dish-water 
when needed. 

The merits of the Dover egg-beater are too well known to need 
comment here. How did we ever contrive to beat eggs without 
one? and yet the wire spoon is better to use when a firm, unfail- 
ing meringue is wanted. 

To save burning the fingers and possibly spilling or breaking the 
pies a “lifter” is necessary. This is made of stout wire and clasps 
the pie above and below so that it may be turned or lifted out of 
the oven without difficulty. 

A family that use many nuts should have a nut-cracker which re- 
t | sembles an alligator’s jaws. The nut is cracked by a single motion 
of the iron handle of the lever. ; 

These helps are all of but trifling expense, none of them costing 
over fifty cents, and some of them are found on the five and ten 
cent bargain counters of the large stores. 


—Mary Winchester. 
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OUR HOMES. 


How SHALL WE MAKE THEM PLEASANT. 


costumes. 


variation of the day. 


” 


tion; 
value, answered again, “ Action; ” 


“1 do not believe you suffered much,” 
Demosthenes!” 
beaten and robbed?” 


said Demosthenes. 


“Ah!” said Demosthenes, “ 


tory, meaning thereby gesture and tone. 


have replied by a threefold “ Z’audace” 
most necessary qualities in a general. 
come common property; and if it be asked, What are the three 
essentials towards 
swering, “ Love, and love, and yet again, love.” For nothing else 
will do it. Rich hangings and clear mirrors, carving and gilding 
may make a house splendid, but unless kind faces peep from behind 
the curtains and are reflected from the lustrous glasses, the place 
will not be pleasant. The prettiest bric-a-brac, easiest chairs and 
best disposed lights will not render the room attractive where 
frowns and sharp words cut the air like an east wind. And even 
the pleasure given by the silent company of pictures, books and 
flowers—a pleasure so exquisite that only the voice of friendship 
or of music can heighten it, is vitiated if its harmonious peace is 
broken by cross or peevish tones. Where the atmosphere of love 
and sympathy fills the house, where tenderness and forbearance 
and mutual help are the habits of the inmates, the home must be 
sweet, if ever so plain, and happy, no matter how splendid. This 
kind of household furniture must be of the honest, solid wood to 
stand the subtle tests of the spirit, before which pretense and affec- 
tation and surface polish crack and wither away. For, of all the 
mysterious conditions under which we tread this mortal life, 
nothing is more wonderful than the way in which, without word, 
or look, or touch, we convey to one another the knowledge of the 
varying currents of feeling that sway us. An astonishing amount 
of this knowledge is communicated by a slight inflexion of the 
voice, by a fleeting glance, a tinge of color, or the changing pres- 
sure of the hand, but deeper, more subtle, direct and spiritual than 
all these, is that intimate perception of the inner state of another’s 
feeling which comes in mere presence and neighborhood. Some 
people are more quick to catch these impressions than others 
more delicately strung, like wind harps, which quiver to the lightest 
breeze, but almost everybody is sensitive in some degree to un- 
expressed emotion, which seems often to have what we can only 
call, for want of a more accurate term, a magnetic influence. 

It must be observed that thoughts are not conveyed in this 
manner. We can lock our opinions within our lips, and no one 
can guess from their silent curves what processes of mind may be 
going on behind them, nor to what intellectual results they lead 
us, unless we choose to put these into words, and this power of 
reserve is essential to freedom of thought, to possession of our- 
selves, and to individual honor. We are not bound to say all we 
think, nor can any power force it from us. We are bound to speak 
our honest thought when we speak at all, but we have the great 
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HERE are certain pithy sayings always 
on their travels through the world. 
They turn up, like the Wandering 
Jew, in all times and places, and in all 
They are father- 
ed now upon one, now upon 
another well known person, 
according to some inherent 
~~ likeness of character in the 
It is 
told of Demosthenes that, being 
Y asked bya student of eloquence, 

what he considered its most important element? he replied, “ Ac- 
and on being questioned further as to the point of next 
and so also the third time. In 
Plutarch’s life of the great Athenian orator, he relates that a man 
who had been assaulted came to engage him to plead his cause. 
“What, 
cried the man, “you do not believe that I was 
now, indeed, 
I hear the voice of a man who has been assaulted and injured.” 
Such importance, says Plutarch, did he attach to action in ora- 
In its epigrammatic 
form, conveying weight of meaning by simple repetition, the story 
probably began in times beyond tradition, told, perhaps, of Ori- 
ental sage or Egyptian mystic, and it crops out here and there 
through the descent of ages, as when Turenne is reported to 
to the enquiry as to the 
The formula has thus be- 


making a pleasant home? I should use it, an- 


liberty of denne when we judge it nse 9 to exercise it. 
this is a digression. 

We were speaking of the moral influence which we all feel move 
or less from each other, largely founded upon what we see and hear, 
but yet more upon what we see beyond the face and hear between 
the words, and nowhere is this so powerful as in the family life, 
where the incessant intimacy of common circumstances and injer- 
ests makes the spirit and temper of each one a prodigious facto: in 
the lives of all. The cordial morning greetings, the tender partings 
at night, when each retires to the strange solitude of sleep, the li'tle 
signs of sympathy and appreciation through the day, lend incx. 
pressible sweetness and cheer to the familiar round of domestic 
life, and build up memories of priceless value when they come to 
be things only of the Past. If the home is to be truly pleasant, its 
foundation stone must be love. 

The servants, too, must share in the general kindliness. They 
who do our work for hire, who spend their time and strength in 
saving us from hard, or repulsive, or tedious daily labor, do not 
have their rightful wage if nothing but money is given them. 
Words of praise, when they can be honestly said (and there is 
always something to praise), are their due, and help them to meet 
in the right spirit the blame which, in the frail nature of earthly 
things, must also be frequently bestowed. Care for their comfort 
and consideration for their feelings should not be looked upon as 
favors, but debts to those from whom we exact honesty, patience. 
neatness, order, obedience—in short, all the virtues—for so much a 
week. We are right in exacting the virtues, but we should pay 
also in kind. In the present shifting condition of our experimental 
social life in America, these relations are apt to be so transitory 
as to afford little chance for the growth of much warm feeling on 
either side, but it is none the less true that, where such feelings 
are found, oil and balm are poured over the domestic machinery, 
and that the cheerful and ungrudging service of faithful and a: 
tached servants goes a great way towards making life agreeablv. 

Turning to external matters, a look of freshness and care is in- 
portant to the pleasantness of the home. The foundation reason 
why dust, cobwebs, shreds on the floor, cigar ashes on the mantc!- 
piece, and general clutter are disagreeable is that they look as if 
nobody cared, as if nobody had it at heart to make the room 
pleasant and inviting. On the other hand, the prim formality of 
order which stiffens some houses is quite as bad, for it intimates 
that precision of chairs and tables is the only thing cared for, to 
the exclusion of all the sweet, easy, pleasant freedoms of domestic 
life. Grace and wisdom, as usual, inhabit the middle ground. It 
is as pleasant to find music on the open piano as it is disagreeable 
to see it tattered and dusty on the floor; the work-basket, the 
drawing-board, books and papers ready to the hand, the cheerfu! 
litter of children’s toys (if these are kept within reasonable bounds. 
and do not usurp all space and time), these lend the true human 
charm and interest to the room. As a general rule, a family room 
where everything is put in its place at night and which is nicely 
dusted in the morning, and thoroughly aired at both times, and 
where every one takes justalittle pains with the shreds and crumbs. 
will be nice and orderly enough, and those of us who are our own 
housemaids find untold economy of time and comfort in making 
all the arrangement possible over night. House work done the 
last thing before going to bed has great advantages. It is not to 
be done over again, for nobody will disturb it, and it is not followed 
by fresh fatigue, but by repose—repose deepened by the comfort- 
able sense of being what Yankee farmers call “ forehanded.” 

We Americans are said to be an extravagant people, and perhaps 
the reproach is just. Young people are apt to be extravagant, and 
we are still a very young nation, hardly knowing yet what is really 
good, and what it is worth while to pay for it. Certainly some of 
our present bargains might be mended, as when, for the sake of 
mere heat, we exchange the open fire-place, with its radiant cheer, 
its precious traditions, and its bountiful supply of oxygen, invigor- 
ating alike to soul and body, for what Hawthorne well calls the 
“sullen” stove, or for a subterranean reservoir of hot air, or for 
the rattling prison pipes of uncanny steam goblins. We get indeed 
the heat, and plenty of foul air thrown in, but it costs us dear in 
headaches and colds. We do save fuel, but we pay in vitality, 
. happiness, and doctor’s bills, a truly extravagant price for the way 


our rooms are warmed. For two-thirds of the year I doubt if any- 
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thing so thoroughly pleasant as an open fire can be placed in any 
room above thirty-five degrees of north latitude. Try it, and see 
how every face will brighten at sight of it. Make it, at least, in 
the parlor—the common sitting-room; let its ruddy glow welcome 
all who enter, and its cordial invitation gather all hearts around it. 
Let it shine through the twilight, a genial accompaniment to music 
or talk, a companion to the lonely, a brightener of the heusehold 
glee. and always wholesome and purifying. Make it, if possible, 
of wood, and upon the hearth, with a wide-throated chimney above 
to draw off all worn out air and replace it by fresh and life-giving 
currents. “ Alas!” to quote again from Hawthorne’s exquisite essay 
on * Fire-worship,” “is this world so very bright that we can afford 
to choke up sucha domestic fountain of gladsomeness, and sit down 
by its darkened source, without being conscious of a gloom?” 

(){ couvse it costs more in work and money to bring this element 
of delight into a house than to warm it with furnaces and stoves, 
nor. with our modern habits, can we entirely dispense with these, but 
let's beauty and its use be more fully understood and acknowledged, 
an’ we shall feel that it ministers more to the true enjoyment of 
life ‘han some other things which we are apt to think necessary; and 
we may conclude that there is more extravagance in expensive 
carpets and curtains, aad furniture of rosewood and gold, than in 
the open fire whose kindiy gleam will make them forgotten. 

| pon a topic where so much might be said, much is necessarily 
omitted in this short sketch, which, nevertheless, aims at touching 
the most salient points. Given—an open fire, a tidy room, and 
loving hearts, and the home cannot fail to be pleasant. I have 
known them very pleasant even without the two first, but never 
where the third was wanting. 


_ —Mary E. Dewey. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
The weary head to lull to rest, 
To soothe and still the throbbing breast, 


The aching heart, to cheer and calm, 
And bathe the burning brow with balm. 


The little child’s least burden bear, 
To clasp the dimpled hands in prayer, 
To kiss the rosy lips good night, 

O! this is woman’s blissful right. 


At morn, the thrilling words to hear, 
**T love you so, sweet mother dear !”’ 
While round her neck her darlings cling, 
How all her cruel wrongs take wing. 


Her benison most sweet descends 

On child and mother, home and friends, 
Like dew and sun, and air, and light, 
Works there unseen, her glorious right. 


There, she must hard-fought battles win, 
With mortal woe and mortal sin, 

‘Through countless nights her bivouac keep, 
Her tireless watch while others sleep. 


With patient strength, she must pursue. 
What others tail or fear to do; 

Her feet walk in a therny way, 

To win some wandering heart astray. 


In love’s sweet Heaven, so near and far, 
O’er one dear home, to shine a star, 

In one child’s world, to rule unseen, 
O’er one man’s heart, to reign a queen. 


That heart to honor and obey, 

Yet rule with love’s resistless sway, 
While queen and subject firm she stands 
By him who wisely, well commands. 


O woman! woman! loved and dear! 

Be in thy home, a star to cheer, 

Thy hand may brighten every gloom, 

And care’s wild desert wreathe with bloom. 


Seek not to win in bitter fight 

What manhood yields as thy sweet right, 
For in his direst pain will he, 

Give first, and best, and last to thee. 


Along life’s ocean, gleam as lights, 
Woman's immortal, deathless rights ; 
Four radiant realms to her are given 

In child and mother, home and Heaven! 


URING a call on an acquaintance 
recently, 1 was requested by 
the servant to go up-stairs 
to the bed-room of her mis- 
tress, instead of being rele- 

-— gated to the parlor, as is the 
usual mode of disposing of 
chance callers. While chat- 
ting on indifferent subjects, 
j I was quietly wondering 
why this room, furnished handsomely, even luxuriously, did not 
present a pleasing appearance to my eye? 
The cheery wood-fire on the hearth was reflected on the polished 
surface of the cherry furniture, rich moquette rugs relieved the 
monotony of the brown-painted floor; while the bright morning 
sun served to show more clearly the delicate tints of several fine 
water-colors adorning the walls, and also, alas! through its rays I 
discovered the cause of my dissatisfaction with the otherwise beau- 
tiful apartment. On the dressing-case, gloves, handkerchiefs and 
various other lingerie mingled confusedly with cut-glass perfume 
bottles and other articles that rightfully belonged there. 
A brass-handled chiffoniere was rendered more conspicuous by 
several of the drawers being but half-closed, exposing a portion 
of the contents; and the bed, its beautiful linen, lace and silken 
drapery was half hidden by the weight of garments carelessly 
thrown upon it, while from beneath peeped a pair of boots and 
slippers that seemed in a meek way to deprecate and apologize for 
their owners very evident untidy habits. 

A few days later on going to my dressmaker’s, the waiting room 

being full, 1 was ushered into a bed-room to await my turn, and as it 

was some time in coming, I had ample time to survey my surround- 
ings, and could not help but compare them mentally with those of 
my wealthy friend whom I had visited a few mornings before. 

There was an inexpressible charm about this that the handsomer 

room did not possess, and many will no doubt, wonder at my 

preference, when I have described the plainer room. 

The furniture was of ash, very plain; the carpet a blue and fawn- 

colored ingrain of rather pretty pattern, while a couple of chromos 

(do not be shocked, as they were in quiet, cheerful colors and de- 

picted scenes of home life) served to brighten the rather faded 

paper. Every drawer was securely closed, no wearing apparel was 
visible, save a neatly folded shaw] lying on the sofa which stood 
across one corner of the room; the bed was smooth as deft fingers 
could make it, and not a particle of dust could be seen anywhere. 

On bureau, table and rocking-chair, covers and tidy of blue, em- 

broidered canvas gave an air of comfort; the rocking chair drawn 

close to the table on which were scattered several books, suggested 

a quiet literary feast when free of carping customers. As if to en- 

hance the air of cheeriness which pervaded this small aparttment, 

a pretty little canary carolled sweetly in its gilded cage at the 

window. 

In conclusion | would say that while the one room caused an un- 
easy, dissatisfied feeling, the other quieted and rested the spirit of 
one who loves neatness and cleanliness above everything else and 


who deems these qualities the basis of all good housekeeping. 
Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 


A LITTLE LUNCH-BASKET. 
The light of other days: Last winter’s coals. 
There is nothing so holy and inexpensive as a sister’s love. 
A lady writer says “ Mormon wives are horrible cooks.” This is 
not strange. It is a maxim, old as the hills, that “ Too many cooks 


spoil the broth.” 

Come into the pantry, rat, 
For the bold, bold cat has flown! 

Come into the pantry, rat, 
And partake of the nude soup-bone. 

And the hash, and the pie, and the cake and cheese, 
That joy to the stomach bring ; 

But, oh! beware how you fasten your tooth 


In the chicken of the spring. ; 
—Lancaster Intelligencer. 


—Lydia M. Millard. 
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HOUSE DECORATION. 


SOME STATELY HALLS AND STAIRWAYS. 


VERY poor, scrimped hall you have 
described,” said Agatha, on reading 
“House Decoration” in No. 1 of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. “Why do 
you not give something more spa- 
cious and less commonplace? A hall 
six feet wide allows no soul-enno- 
bling flights of fancy.” 

I looked at the large, fair blonde, 
seated in her luxurious easy chair, 
and did not wonder at her criticism. 

Such temperaments need space, at- 
mosphere, richness and coloring. 

“I gave descriptions of narrow 

halls, simply because the majority are narrow; but good taste 
demands they shall be treated so as to make the best of them,” 
was my reply. “However, nothing can be more pleasing than to 
paint a hall which shall be as a background for ladye-fair, such as 
yourself. It is the mansion cf a great banker, who owns a railroad 
and a newspaper or two, and is as sombre and rich as his inclina- 
tion dictates. It is wainscoted in mahogany, in large parallelo- 
grams, like immense bricks. From this to the arched cove it is 
hung with embossed leather, dark brown, with leaves tinged and 
shaded with the sunset’s glow. Bands of mahogany bearing the 
glint of gilding and crimson, and a ceiling lighter in tone, a mellow 
brown, serve to relieve its lurking shadows. The broad staircase 
at the left of the entrance rises by easy stages to a long landing 
opposite the doorway, out of which juts a shallow, low-railed bal- 
cony, fitted with a leather-covered seat. On one side the railing 
broadens enough to hold a Japanese jar, from which trails a curious, 
jointed air plant, feeling its way into the golden gloom. On the 
wall back of the landing hangs an old Gobelin tapestry, a hunting 
scene, in faded bluish-green against a low-toned sky. The dreamily 
indistinct outlines melt and blend like the strains of distant music, 
on which are transfixed the shadowy forms of cavalier and maiden. 
Here you may sit at twilight, gazing at the fire on the hearth below 
and across the hall from the balcony. 

“The chimney-piece is large and massive, carved in simple par- 
allel lines to increase its apparent height. Over the mantel isa 
low arch, and on either hand springs one smaller and less massive, 
under which stand two high, straight-backed chairs.” Farther to 
the right and nearer the door is a straight, square sofa—the old 
settle—with a beveled mirror above, and a narrow shelf over that. 
The settle is covered with the same embossed leather as chairs 
and walls, and the only carving is a dragon on either arm. The 
seat opens to hold my lady’s wraps, and a square cabinet near has 
shelves for hats and dragons heads for whatever need be hung. 
The newel post rises from three large blocks, graduated in size; 
the balustrade is square, and the hand rail plain and highly pol- 
ished. Near the lower step a large fern urn repeats the blue-gray 
of the tapestry, and nearer the door is a chair, larger than the 
others, carved like a cathedral seat. The side-lights and fan-lights 
are of amber glass, a circle of pale ruby in each small pane, set in 
lead; and the lantern is the same, square and thin like a pilgrim 
jar. It is jeweled with knobs of colored glass, cut like brilliants, 
of the hues of ruby, topaz, emerald and sapphire, two of each, large 
as the Koh-i-noor. How seemeth that to you, my lady Agatha?” 

“ Better, my delineator of the beautiful; but I want something 
with more color on the walls.” 

“Very well. Here is one, near Madison Square, which is just 
finished. The wainscoting is dark wood, over which is hung an 
English paper covered with small sun-flowers, conventionalized, of 
dull yellow-brown, the leaves shading to olive-green, all on a back- 
ground of ribbed old gold. The freize, separated from the walls by 
a moulding, repeats the same colors in a lighter tint and smaller 
figure, with the addition of crimson to the other hues. The ceiling 
is a light gray-green, with a wide border of pale blue, both solid 
tints, the two separated by a band of crimson arabesques on a 
ground of old gold. The staircase rises from the right to a landing 
several feet long, opposite the door, which serves, with its light,* 
delicate railing, as a balcony. 


“ Set deeply under this landing is the chimney-piece, with a scitle 
at the flaring sides, ending each with a corner column, and back of 
it a tropic palm, in a vase of China blue and white. The porticres 
are deep blue plush, with traceries of pomegranates, rich crimson, 
with blood-red heart, only color enough to emphasize, not antag. 
onize, the gold and brown and blue, which radiate and spark]. in 
the light of the lantern, hanging like a translucent pearl, soft and 
stainless as woven moonlight.” 

“Very good. Now give me something more original.” 

“Insatiable woman! Can you never be satisfied? Well, here is 
one lately finished on Murray Hill. It is Saracenic throughout. 
Three arches within the vestibule, one beyond the other, are 
carven something in the style and shape of those in the Alham)ra, 
The wainscoting, breast high, is finished with a fret-work almost 
as fine as lace, and leads to another arch, separating the front yall 
from the extension. A Turkish divan is built from the entrance 
to the reception-room, and on the other side of the hall a pile of 
cushions, one above the other, are covered with the same Turkish 
embroidery, in which gold thread outlines each fanciful arabes«jue 
and bit of color. The portiéres, of dull blue plush, have transverse 
bands of the same embroidery. The lantern, of copper, bears upon 
each octagonal side a passage from the Koran in Arabic. Turkish 
prayer rugs cover the polished marble floor, and a fine bit of «m- 
broidery hangs over the balusters. At the top of the stairs the cye 
is delighted with a Saracenic arch, and the landing above forms 

another—largest and finest of all. Against the wall here hang 
scimiters and the nargileh, and many a trophy from the land oi 
cruelty and ignorance, yet of passion for color and involuted form. 
How like you this, Agatha?” 

“Ah, that is better still! Methinks I smell frankincense and 
myrrh and all the spicery of the East. Another, please!” and 
Agatha leaned back and closed her eyes. 

“This next one,” continued I, “was decorated by Herter Broth- 
ers, and is the type of solid elegance. It is wainscoted with ma- 
hogany and hung with real Gobelin tapestry, priceless from ave 
and soft beauty of coloring. On either side the broad stairway is 
a bronze figure, life size—here a man in armor, there a female 
figure of Charity. A portitre of Gobelin tapestry separates the front 
hall—large as a good sized reception-room—from the rear. Over 
the portitre spring several light Moorish arches of carved wood: 
over these, again, an open screen of interlacing rings. One side of 
this reception-hall is nearly filled by a carved mahogany cabinet. 
with mirrors in the panels above, and with doors longitudinally 
carved below. The ceiling is divided into deep compartments by ° 
mahogany beams, filled in with geometrical figures in flat tints on 
a cream ground. The whole effect is indescribably rich, attractive, 
and in keeping. Even the high-back seats are covered with the 
same rich-toned tapestry. 

“Now, Agatha, but few good housekeepers can have such en- 
trances, or would wish them; but I do insist that the principles 
of color with which the smallest and narrowest hall may be deco- 
rated are the same as these which I have described. Let us make 
whatever we inhabit picturesque, attractive and harmonious.” 
Agatha was immovable. I thought her listening in speechless 
interest. I moved around to catch a glimpse of her face. 

Agatha was asleep! 


—Hester M. Poole. 


KEEP OLD FRIENDS WHILE MAKING NEW. 


Make new friends but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold ; 
New-made friendships, like new wine, 
Age will mellow and refine. 
Friendships that have stood the test— 
Time and change—are surely best; 
Brow may wrinkle, hair grow gray, 
Friendship never knows decay. 

For ’mid old friends, tried and true, 
Once more we our youth renew, 

But old friends, alas! may die, 

New friends must their place supply. 
Cherish Friendship in your breast, 
New is good, but old is best ; 

Make new friends, but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold. 


—International Magazine. 
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THE OARE OF THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 
Irs PREPARATION AND KEEPING. 

_ NE of the chief enjoyments of housekeep- 
ing, one of the delights of having and 
ordering an attractive home, is that of 
entertaining our friends. And not merely 
receiving them at a grand evening party, 
which, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is often but a weariness of the 
flesh and spirit to the hostess, having 
SOG ryp.wA for its only compensation a sense of 
wes ~ a social duty done which need not 

, soon be repeated,—not even receiving 
them at the dinner-party or the lunch or the tea, desirable as are 
| these in their way. For best of all is the power to bring under 
«’s own roof the guest who shall for days or weeks share our 
\aily life as far as may be, sit down at our table with a certain free- 
jom unattainable by one who comes for a dinner or a tea only, give 
us times of quiet and restful conversation out of “visiting hours,” 
and come nearer to us in a few days of such intercourse than in 
months of ordinary meeting. It may be the near relation or the 
cherished friend, or it may be the stranger who comes with a letter 
of introduction and who proves, indeed, an angel unawares, to 
whom we extend our hospitality in this form, but to each and all, 
certain attentions are invariably due from the hostess. 

Setting aside all questions of the method of entertaining and oc- 
cupying the time of the guest, much of her pleasure depends upon 
the care which is taken for her comfort in little things. Especially 
is it now our object to call attention to the care of the guest-cham- 
ber. We address not the mistress of a household conducted on so 
large a scale that, with a hired housekeeper and a large staff of ser- 
vants, she herself knows little more of its machinery than does the 
visitor, but to the woman of moderate means and large heart, who 
would fain give of her best to all under her roof. And for her it is 
impossible to omit a personal oversight of this matter if she would 
make the stay of her guest agreeable. Even if the visitor be really 
an unwelcome or an unreasonable and exacting one,-the friction 
will be lessened if the thoughtfulness of the hostess is unobtrusively 
exercised in small ways, as well as in more important things. 

lhe preparation of the guest-chamber must depend, of course, 
upon the means and the taste of the owner, but it can easily be 
made comfortable, even if it cannot be elegant or luxurious. While 
as many pretty and useful things as one pleases may adorn the 
room, it should never be so filled with ornaments that the occupant 
can find no place in which to put her own belongings without fear 
of displacing or injuring some fragile or valuable article. If the 
room contains a stationary wash basin, special care should be taken 
of its plumbing,—water should be allowed to run often from the 
faucets and occasional cleansing fluids should be poured through 
it when it is not in use. Odors are more likely to come from sel- 
djom-used pipes, and surely no one wishes her friends to fear that 
they are being slowly poisoned in this manner while under her roof. 
‘fhe mattress should occasionally be tested, or re-made, in order to 
be sure that it does not get worn into those hills and valleys which 
may cost a night’s sleep to the restless occupant of the bed. 

The hostess should inspect the room just before the arrival of 
the guest, to be sure that everything is as it should be, and during 
the visit she mest see for herself, occasionally, that everything con- 
tinues to be right. The servant whose duty it is to take care of 
the room has probably many other labors than the chamberwork, 
and the best of girls, either through haste, carelessness or igno- 

rance, is in danger of slighting the work that is not directly under 
the eye of the mistress. However faithfully she may attend to the 
100oms occupied by members of the family who will not hesitate to 
call her to account for her short-comings, it is by no means certain 
that she will do as well for the guest, who is helpless in the matter, 
ind who cannot complain of inattention except in an extreme case. 
\f, therefore, the hostess will give a few minutes of her personal 
care, not necessarily every day, but often enough to insure the 
faithfulness of the servant, she can be certain that the supply of 
‘owels is properly regulated, that the wash-stand is cared for, and 
if there is no faucet, that the water pitchers and carrier are kept 
constantly filled, that dusting is properly done, etc. It is well, too, 
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that is, with the doubled end at the head, so that ther is no alter- 

native but to sleep under two blankets or none at all, unless the 

inmate of the room re-makes the bed before occupying it. For 

some mysterious reason, all servants are so firm in the belief that 

this is the proper way to put on the blankets that only by persistent 

and continued effort can they be taught otherwise. We write with 

feeling, from years of exasperation in dealing with that doubled end 

of the blanket in hotels, in friends’ houses and even in our own 

under the reign of every new chambermaid. 

Let the inclination of the guest be respected as to the windows, 

the disposition of the chairs, etc. If she likes, as we hope she al- 
ways does, plenty of fresh air and sunlight, do not allow every 
window to be closed and every shade drawn down when the room 
is put in order for the day, even though the dust should enter freely, 
and the carpet be faded. Let the brief visits of inspection be so 
timed as to take place while the guest is out, or occupied elsewhere, 
so that she may not be embarrassed by the thought that she causes 
too much trouble, and so that she may feel that her room is safe 
from invasion when she chooses to be alone. 

These things are but trifles in themselves, but they may, like 
many other trifles, make all the difference between an enjoyable 
visit and a thoroughly uncomfortable one. Surely, no woman who 
believes good housekeeping to be important will grudge the little 
time that she needs to give to these details when she remembers 
that a guest is entirely at the mercy of her entertainer for the time 
being. And many a conscientious housekeeper in other respects 
would be shocked if she knew of the short-comings of her trusted 
servants in the care of the guest-chamber, all for want of her own 


watchful eye. 
—Henrietta Davis. 


THINGS THAT IT IS WELL TO KNOW. 
AND BETTER TO KNOW THEM WELL THAN TO GUESS AT THEM. 
To spoil house plants, water them too much. 
Burned camphor will drive away mosquitoes. 
To tell a mushroom from a toad-stool: Eat it; if it kills you, it is 
a toad-stool; if it doesn’t, it is a mushroom. 
According to an English paper, freckles may be eradicated in 
due time by poulticing with sliced cucumbers. 

Our good deeds rarely cause much gossip among our fellow-citi- 
zens, but our evil ones leap at once into notoriety. 

Coffee without sugar, after rising in the morning, is regarded 
as an effectual remedy for chills, fever and disorders incident to 
malaria. 

Fresh eggs, if given a coating of vasoline melted with three per 
cent. of salicylic acid, ought to keep good for a long time. The 
coating so given may be renewed as required. 

It is noticeable that only red, scarlet, white and brown threads 
are the favorite dishes of carpet bugs. They roll insect powder as 
a sweet morsel under their tongues, and bathe in carbolic acid with 
impunity. 

According to a celebrated French chemist, lead should not be 
used for water pipes, cisterns or kitcheh utensils, as it has been 
demonstrated that leaden pipes or vessels not only take up particles 
of lead through mechanical action due to friction, but attack the 
metal because of the affinity of several of their constituents, the 
result being generally lead carbonate. 

A New Orleans doctor calls attention to a very simple fact which 
merits attention from medicine takers. If the medicine is mixed 
with very cold water, and a few swallows of water be taken as a 
preparatory dose, the nerves of the organ of taste become suffi- 
ciently benumbed to make the medicine nearly tasteless. The 
method will not disguise bitter tastes, but acts well in oils and 
salines. 

The Floral Cabinet is responsible for the statement that plants 
in the sleeping-room, instead of being unhealthful, are of great 
sanitary value. Much ozone is exhaled by the plants, and a more 
healthful humidity of the atmosphere preserved by them. It is 
believed that the cultivation of plants and flowers possessing green 
leaves and aromatic odors, like hyacinths, mignonette, heliotrope 


and the like, would even redeem malarial districts from their un- 
to see that the blankets are not put upside down upon the bed, | wholesome influence, 
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EAR the sweet chanting of Meister Karl: 
“ The city maiden smiled that day, 
In all her loveliness: 
*I must put my furs and things away, 
And think of a new spring dress; 
A new chapeau, a feather fine, 
Fresh gloves and ribbons gay.’ 
Oh, winter wild! Oh, maiden mild! 
So runs the world away!”’ 


Some other more melancholy poet writes an 

elegy to “ Diphtheretic, Pneumonia Spring,” 

in accord with the present state of the 
weather, that draws deep sighs from furred and cloaked beholders. 
In fact, a woman of thermometrical proclivities is liable to indulge 
in more changes of toilette at present, than a Saratoga belle in the 
height of the season, to accommodate herself to the weather. We 
cheerfully anticipate the period when the mod/ste and the Signal 
Service Bureau will be ex rapport in the way of special despatches 
significant of the creation of new designs, and the period when the 
feminine heart may beat rapturously over the delicious fancies of 
beautiful spring. 

The French modis¢es continue altering the sweep of their cutting 
shears, and fashion the new garments in accordance with the 
ancient veg?mé—aristocratic, roomy, comfortable, and excessively 
rich in outer ornamentation; economies can also be observed in 
the way of admitting another fabric to aid in renewing a dress of 
the past, such as a worn corsage that can have a dainty little vest 
set in, an apron front can replace a faded breadth, or side panels 
concealed by lace or draperies. New York has awaited the result 
with the deepest anxiety, because all New York could not follow 
the example of one of the few rich people, who went to Rome to 
have her portrait painted by one of the old masters; nor can the 
present fashions be discussed after the manner of a Chicago man 
who, in referring to an event that took place twenty years ago, 
called it “ransacking the dusty records of past ages.” 

When the sun shines less coldly, woman—the “lean and hungry ” 
feminine Cassius and her Falstaffian neighbor—shall smile serenely, 
for each was unmercifully caricatured during the reign of the 
sheath-shaped costume; now we are in the opposite extreme in 
the prospect of hoops, and the present superabundant fournure 
nearly approaching the enormous farthingale bequeathed to the 
world by Valasquez. To correspond with the rich bordgrings and 
broiderings, stiff with gold and silver threads, the fashions in orna- 
ments of silver show delicate and charming colors and devices. 

These are produced from the American manufactory of the 
Gorham Company, and exhibited in the show rooms of their new 
quarters in the enormous Goelet building. A corsage lace pin of 
irregular shape, of hammered oxidized silver; upon a small spot 
left smooth is a woodland scene painted in delicate tints, a pond in 
the foreground, a pearly-opal sky, trees in the background and dis- 
tant hills; it is enameled on the surface. Owls are no longer seen, 
but spiders of the most vicious appearance and fish predominate as 
the latest caprice for cuff linked buttons and men’s scarf pins; but 
the floral display is exquisite in the new invention of the silver 
inlaid with gold, not the style we have heretofore been familiar 
with, but in a pale mellow light, and in delicate hair lines of the 
palest gold, as in the leaves of a satin-silver pansy, with a golden 
heart, mounted on a lace pin. A passion flower is similarly treated, 
the pale gold pistils starting from the broad satiny leaves of mellow 
silver; a perfect hop bud lies coiled about its stem, half hidden in 
the delicate foliage of dark irridescence ; there are rose buds, anda 
branch of rose foliage; a cat of satin-silver has a delicate hue of 
gold glinting in spots softened into the silver sheen, the eyes are 
rubies. Other designs for the same purpose are maple leaves, 

small fish, shells of all kinds, and a hideous octopus with its coiling 
limbs. All of these are either in satin-silver of a moonlight lustre, 
oxidized in black shades, or irridescence of dark or brilliant tints. 

For the ears there are the little screw ear knobs of hammered 
silver, in balls, rose buds, hop blossoms, shells, and other designs 
of the most delicate workmanship, white lilies with golden hearts 
and daisies. A pair of pure satin finish silver closely imitate pear- 
shaped pearls; a lotus flower is half hidden in foliage of olive and 
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of 
leaves, dusky and crumpled as if with decay, brilliant with autumn] 
hues, or of pale green and delicate golden veins. 

Bracelets of chain mail oxidized silver have four pendants in dv |! 
silver of the four phases of the moon, others have the head of 
Medusa; there are some exquisite models chased and inlaid with 

palest glimmers of gold. Indian bangle bracelets show from fi\ « 
to seventeen wires, with antique coin pendants of oxidized silve,; 
less beautiful designs are wrought out of the rough nugget silver, 
with a chain and ball attached; frequently these are set with 
sunken ruby, emerald or cricidolite, called the cat’s eye. T! 
popularity of the collarette or silver dog collar has by no mea: s 
decreased, worn close against the throat outside the dress ban |, 
These are shown ina variety of new styles. English chain ma’! 
scaled or plate armor, rows of tinged antique coins of dull silvc’, 
set with Rhine stones, some white enameled silver imitation «{ 
pearls and the serpent scale. A ring, chased in imitation of 4 
tiger’s claw, holds a cricidolite; a large garnet is set in an elaborate 
horn of plenty, chased and filigree. The setting of another criciv- 
olite is a hideous head in repoussé on each side, of Mephistophil: , 
and Satan. There are exquisite little watches of oxidized silve;, 
in elaborate refoussé, chasing or enameled. The Queen chain ai- 
tached is four inches long, with pendant suspended of antiqu: 
enameled head, a shell curiously worked, chased silver block wit 

decoration in relief of owl’s head, a pine cone or fleur de Lis, 0 

small monsters, such as spiders, snakes, beetles and catfish, showins 
the most brilliant metallic alloys. These and other styles are se: 
for garter clasps with sunken stones, such as lapis lazuli, pin! 
rubies, jacinth, or Rhine pebbles. 

In fine upholstery, carpets, draperies and rugs, the acme of mag 

nificence and beauty seems to have been reached, and, as a tru 
and faithful American, it is pleasant to record the perfection of the 
American carpets of the Glenham manufacture, that was established 
some years ago by A. T. Stewart & Company, now conducted by thei 
successor, E, J. Denning, familiarly known as “ Dennings.” Th« 
Glenham Wilton, with original designs, follow closely the Orienta! 
or Mecca rugs, the ivory-hued grounds are sown with palms, fern, 
acacia and foliage, here and there a blossom of dull red and shaded 
golden olive; another, of olive ground, is covered with Orienta! 
designs and colors; a mustard ground is massed with large, bright 
bronzed foliage, pomegranate blood-red blossoms, all exquisitely 
shaded; others of this make have pearly or russet or creamy 
grounds, with thickets of pink oleander, golden cups, branching 
ferny feathers, or great fronds of the purple-streaked banana. The 
Wilton velvet carpets are equal to the Axminster, and follow the 
designs of the imported carpets as well as those of American de- 
signers. Their grounds of softest blue, mastic or putty color, pale 
olive and cream color, are in some examples covered with myrtle 
and plumy palms; over a pale cream color ground, reeds and 
graceful branches of the mimosa and acacia trees bend feathery 
heads; and great blush roses, with trailing vines and honeysuckle, 
glow from a bright fawn color; and strange Indian pink and red 
flowers cover the crimson grounds that shade into warm browns 
and the yellow-grays so loved by the people of the East. The body 
Brussels carpets show arabesques, as well as foreign designs and 
colors, on shaded citron colored and olive grounds; these, in other 
specimens, have a gold seeded mauresque effect, like embossed 
gold; there are, besides, Japanese designs. The wide and hand- 
some ingrains partake of the same originality, and have forsaken 
the old familiar characteristics of the ingrain of the past. One 
specimen of olive ground is mixed with white and gold in the woof, 
and covered with graceful branches of foliage, flowers with olive 
leaves. Other grounds are cream color, with brown foliage; ma- 
roon, with green gold ferns and delicate chintz patterns; and even 
the odd mauresque colors and designs are followed with foliage of 
pink, blue, and olive. 
All of these colors are seen in the imported carpets, and there is 
no change of importance in the Oriental rugs. The Zenada, Agra, 
Mayulipatam, Ahlowalia and Mizapore grounds are of a lighter 
and more brilliant color than formerly. The Khyber’s dull red 
ground is covered with strange birds, redundant scrolls and fan- 
tastic foliage. All of the carpets are accompanied by wide and 
handsome borders in contrast, 


gray tinted silver; creamy pond lilies, with silvery spadixes, hoods, 


—Georgiana H. S, Hull, 
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WHAT SHALL TOM READ? 


An APPEAL FROM THE HEART OF ONE MOTHER TO THE HEARTS OF 
ALL MOTHERS. 


Inallmy varied experience with boys, I have never met such a case, 
and I think they are fortunately rare; there is nearly always some 
side of boy nature to which some book will appeal. 


i O you say this does not come into the province Two years of age is not at all too soon to commence amusing a 
af of good housekeeping? Then I answer you | child with pictures and stories. And it is well, in a short time, to 
x7] that indeed it does, for it is a very essential | Commence using those that are a little beyond him. Children 


awaken toa comprehension of literature much earlier than one 
would suppose, and they often like things beyond their under- 
standing. I haye known a boy of less than five years to listen with 
delight to“ Horatius at the Bridge,” and “ The Heart of the Bruce,” 
being moved eves to tears by the heroic rhythm, but always want- 
ing to hear itagain. Precocious? Nota bit; as hearty a youngster 
as ever tore his aprons and wore out his mother’s patience and wits 
in trying to manage him. 

In your reading to Tom do not confine yourself too closely to books 
written especially for children. I sometimes think our children 
have been written down to altogether too much. A boy of eight could 
hardly read Ivanhoe for himself, but he would enjoy it thoroughly 
if read to him with judicious “skipping.” Boys usually delight in 
the numerous anecdotes which cluster around historical characters 
in allages. The stories of Romulus and Remus, Alfred and the 
Cakes, and the like, are hackneyed to us, but the children delight in 
them just the same. In fact I think sometimes the old tales are 


alled with it. Any quantity of stories bearing such fascinating titles | TOT fascinating than the new. rhe new fairy tales are seldom 
“The Madman of the North Pole, or the Boy Mazeppa of the | called for again, while Puss in Boots, and Cinderella are as charm- 


\retic Seas,” which is an actual title, can be purchased for five cents | as 
cach, and in many cases the buyers will dispose of them, after istorical fiction opens an endless held tor reading to Tom. 


re years since a college professo pared a little catalogue 
' . er works of fiction connected with historical epochs for the use s 
and the opening chapters of such tales are weekly distributed by cal epoc 1e use of his 

Ke ; students. It was of very great value to any one who wishes to in- 
enterprising news-dealers. 


And I think these stories are far worse than they used to be. For stil a love of history into the young. ane ; 
ven pirate stories had in them the smack of the blue ocean. end Books of natural history are of the greatest value. The libraries 
cve s s d an, a 


the fascination of white sails and tropical islands, and all the thou- and boy I = he 
sand and one charms that visions of the sea summon up, before the 
es of an imaginative boy. And Indian tales bore the flavor of adult magazines often contain articles on natural history to which 
the prairies, and buffalo hunts, and of a wild, free, open-air life. it is well to call Tom’s attention if only to convince him that said 


But these stories which are thrust into Tom’s hands and under | ™@8@2!n€s are not entirely deserving of the toss to one side he 
E Lge gives them when he is looking for something to read. 
his eyes at every corner are mainly detective stories, and the reader : . . 
is led through the lowest slums of New York and London, crimes If these books arouse in Tom a mania for collecting butter- 
of the bloodiest and vilest nature are depicted, and the language is flies and minerals, let him go on. They make litter I know, but 


the worst of thieves’ slang. The Indian fighter and pirate were better have litter than not to have Tom. Don’t ever be too busy 
: ‘ Spe it to make a butterfly net or put up a luncheon. Don’t be too hasty 
pictured as brave and even chivalrous, but these villains are only 


cruel and murderous from the beginning to the end of the story; ae seproct when you Gad beetles planed uy all over the new wall 

1 the only way to keep Tom away from them is to fill his read paper in Tom’s room, or when you sit down to mend his clothes at 
ing hours so full of something else that he will have no time for night, and Gacover severe we caterpillars hastily thrust 
them until his taste is so far formed that they will have no fascina- in his pocket at school time, with a handful of leaves to beguile 


ion for hi dthe remedy lies almost entirely in the hands of their exile. ‘ 
panies) -acreniaae y y But above all things, attend to Tom when you can catch him to 
the suethate. : attend to. For I am afraid if you wait until everything else is 
Dear mother of Tom, do you say you have no time to look after d i Rage: a8 Seti : 
; one, Tom will have made himself other companions by that time, 
lom’s reading, but must content yourself with a general forbidding 
: ? Se é and will not care for anything you may have to read to him, or to 
of story papers, anda feeling of thankfulness when Tom has sub- teach him. For, oh, we have our boys so little while— 
sided into a corner with a book of some sort, leaving you free to 
hurry to some other task, without looking to see what interests him? “ How soon but stern and bearded men 
Dear mother, cumbered with many cares, if Tom is roguish, Will gravely call us mother, 
and overflowing with boyish spirits, do not despair as long as he is Or we'll be stretching empty — 
loving and truthful; or if Tom is dull at arithmetic and grammar From this world to the other. 
do not worry overmuch, he may make a very true and noble man, |__| know all these things take time; everything that pertains to 
filling a worthy place in the world, for all that. But if Tom is vul- | good housekeeping does take time, and Tom is a very real and 
gar, inclined to low associates, enjoying tales of crime rather than | present part of your housekeeping. I am not supposing, tired and 
of honest, hearty adventure, oh, then indeed I pity you. tried mother, that you are a person of leisure. I am not supposing 
But if you wish to influence Tom’s taste for reading you must com- | that you keep even one servant in your kitchen. I take it for 
mence while he is very young, long before he can read for himself. | granted that you wash, and bake, and iron, and mop with your own 
A boy who, until the age of fourteen, has always heard the best | hands, that you fill every day full, and spill something over into the 
literature, will not be apt, then, to seek a lowclass of books. But, | next, but nevertheless, take time or make time to read to Tom, 
on the other hand, a boy of that age who has been allowed to choose | and to know what Tom reads. 
his own reading from an indiscriminately filled public library, or I know all about it. I know that the house-cleaning is not fin- 
what catches his eye at a news stand, will be almost, if not quite, | ished, that Susie has out grown all her last summer’s clothes, and 
past turning into the proper channel. | is clamoring to know when you are going shopping in her behalf, 
Children usually are fond of stories, but I suppose there is occa- | and can she go too? And as for keeping the knees of Tom’s 
sionally one who does not care for books of any sort. A lady once | knickerbockers whole, if you have patched them so they will last 
appealed to me for help or comfort about a nephew in her care, | to carry him to the next tree you have done all that can be expect- 
who was then about twelve years of age. He not only would not | ed of you; and I am as sure he will go squirming up that tree as if 
read himself, but could not be induced to sit still for ten minutesto | I had seen him do it, and when he comes down the last estate of 
listen to the most fascinating book of adventure she could find. | his knickerbockers will be worse than the first, 


part of good housekeeping, to keep the boys | 
and keepthem good. Many amother’s heart | 
is aching to-day over her wayward lad, and 
E wondering how she can again bring him to 
Apnea love his home and his mother, and because 
y “pKa? she cannot, her sweetest cates turn to dust in 
t Gt) the eating, and she takes no comfort in any- 
ching she does. The daily journals often relate the arrest of some 
wy or set of boys, who, fired by the sensational books they have 
heen reading, steal money, or pistols, or both, and start for the 
plains, designing to become scouts and slayers of Indians; or 

se yet band together to become highwaymen and burglars. 
feachers and guardians of youth all over the country are crying 
out against the great evil of vile literature and seeking a remedy. 

You will find it a very hard task to keep the sight and sound 
o| bad reading away from Tom. It is everywhere. If he does not 
sce itat home some of his school-mates will have their pockets 
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But there will be broken bits of time.—the few minutes before the | 
school-bell rings, or just before bed-time, or rainy Saturdays, or 
days when he is not quite well, but yet not really sick,—when you 
can devote yourself to getting Tom interested in the books you 
wish him to like. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS 
| For MISCELLANEOUS MOMENTS. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BE SICK. 


3 Sir James Paget says, that “on an average, each man between 
I daresay you will sometimes make mistakes in your selections. | fifteen and sixty-five lost 1.31 weeks of each year, and each woman 


One mother thought she did, when after reading Oliver Twist to | 1.33, or, in the population of England and Wales, a total loss ot 
an interested young listener, he drew a long breath, and said,“ Let’s | 20,000,000 weeks of labor, or what amounts to the complete and en- 
begin it again to-morrow. But if anybody but Dickens had written | forced idleness the entire year of 40,000 working people. In this 
it you would have said all that about the burglars was as bad as a | country the annual drain from the loss of labor is $40,000,000. He 
dime novel, and you wouldn’t have let me read it,” and, on the | js convinced that at least one-fourth of this disease and sickness 
whole, the mother thought so too. can be prevented by the very simplest precautionary measures.” 
You will often and often be obliged to sacrifice your own rare mae 
reading hour, and to lay down with a little sigh of regret, the book 
you so wished to finish; to give up the precious half-hour you 
meant to have devoted to that fascinating bit of fancy work, and Pope’s, strong coffee; Mrs. Siddons’s, porter; Edmund Kean’s, 
you get so little time for fancy work. Some of the books you wish | peef tea, cold brandy; W. E. Gladstone's, an egg beaten up in 
Tom to like will not interest him at all, and you will have to try | sherry; Miss Catley’s, linseed tea and Maderia. Disraeli was 
again, hoping to lead him to them by and by; and some of the | fond of champagne jelly. Schiller used to sit over a table deeply 
things Tom wishes to hear will not interest you at all, but I dare- | impregnated with the smell of decaying apples. He stimulated his 
say you will read them to him. brain with coffee and champagne. Lord Erskine and John Kemble 
And as Tom grows older you will probably find your reading | yseq opium. Wedderburne, the first Lord Ashburton, used to place 
growing very miscellaneous. You will be expected to read or to lis- | 4 }Jister on his chest when he had to make a great speech. 
ten to whole catalogues from gun-dealers, and fly-rod makers; to = 
know all about lawn tennis literature, and the game laws of your 
state ; to read one hour an article on taxidermy, and the next a 


FAVORITE STIMULANTS OF FAMOUS MEN. 
Bonaparte used snuff; Byron’s favorite drink was girmand water: 


PRESERVATION OF CUT FLOWERS. 


dissertation on the advantages of light gymnastics. 


Do you call this a perfect sacrifice of yourself and your time 
to the whims of a boy? Motherhood is sacrifice or consecration 
as we make it. The boy will make a man; what manner of 


man depends largely on how his mother has hedged him about 
with her loving care, and intetwoven her life with his. For 
mothers who must do the work of their households and train 
their children besides, life is self-abnegation. But I believe the 
end crowns it all, that training up a useful, well-informed man is 
ample repayment for what seems like wasted hours and unheeded 
sacrifice. 

Then do not hesitate to spend a great portion of what seems like 
precious and fleeting time in reading to Tom,and with him, the 
books he likes and will listen to, even if they are not always what 
most interests you. Thus you will walk along his way with him, 
that so he may presently be induced to traverse yours, holding 
fast his mother’s hand, and trust, and love, through ail his boyish 
years, until that day comes which you shall surely see if you live, 
when Tom shall go out with the current of events to take his place 
in the world,a man among men. 

You will let him go with a little pang at your heart-strings, | 
know, 

“To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love and then to lose.” 


is as true of boysasofgirls. But if through all these years of Tom’s 
up-growing you have held fast to him by giving yourself to him, then 
you will never quite lose him. He will always carry a tender spot 
in his heart for his mother, and his favorite authors will gain added 
love and interest from the thought of her who first made known to 
him their beauties. 

If you have given him a love for natural history, then every com- 
mon flower, and tree, and bird, and insect, will be a familiar friend, 
and every returning spring and changing season will be to him a 
fresh delight and joy from boyhood to old age. 

If he has learned from his mother’s reading to enjoy the works of 
the masters of fiction and poetry, then he will never be companion- 
less, but will always have the company of noble thoughts. And 
may the tales of chivalry you have taught him, have made him 
long to be a very knight, and to take upon himself, as even boys 
may in these unchivalrous days, the old knightly oath : 

“To speak the very truth; to perform a promise to the utter- 
most; to reverence all women; to maintain right and honesty ; to 
help the weak ; to treat high and low with courtesy; to be constant 
toone love; to be fair toa bitter foe; to despise luxury; to preserve 
simplicity and gentleness in heart and bearing.” ‘This was in the 
oath of the young knight of: five hundred years ago, and it is just 
as needful for the nineteenth century Tom. 


—Mrs, H. Annette Pool. 


If a small bit of the stem is cut off and the end immersed in very 
hot water, the flower will frequently revive and resume its beauty. 
Colored flowers are more easily rejuvenated than white ones, which 
are apt to turn yellow. For preserving flowers in water, finely pul- 
verized charcoal should be put into the vase at this season. Where 
vines are growing in water, charcoal will prevent foul odors from 
the standing water. People who send flowers through the mail are 
cautioned not to use cotton wool for packing, because, being very 
absorbent, it draws from the flowers all their moisture. Fresh 
leaves are better, and the outside leaves of the cabbage are best. 


THE SUN CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

Now that it has been ascertained that the cholera has appeared 
in Europe, prescriptions are in great demand by correspondents, 
who write to the editor as if he were a personal friend and the 
family physician. For more than forty years what is known as 
“THE SUN cholera medicine” has stood the test of experience as 
the best remedy for looseness of the bowels ever yet devised. As 
was once vouched for by the New York Journal of Cammerce, * no 
one who has this by him and takes it in time will ever have the 
cholera.” Even when no cholera is anticipated it is an excellent 
thing for the ordinary summer complaints, colic, diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, etc., and we have no hesitation in commending it. Here it is: 
Take equal parts of tincture of cayenne, tincture of opium, tincture 
of rhubarb, essence of peppermint, and spirits of camphor. Mix 
well. Dose, fifteen to thirty drops in a wineglass of water, accord- 
ing to age and violence of the attack. Repeat every fifteen or 


There are some conservatives who still take sugar and even 
cream in their tea, but these heresies are fast giving way to the 
newer styles. The real connoisseur takes his tea without any 
modifications, and fashion, although it allows a lump of sugar, 
rather ordains a slice of lemon or a spoonful of preserves, accord- 
ing to Russian style. About half the people who sip tea these 
afternoons do it because it is the fashion, and not because they 
care for the drink itself. Last season the cheese straws were 
prominent on every tea table, and the indigestible little strips of 
pie-crust, filled with grated cheese and sprinkled with red pepper, 
were supposed to be just the thing to spur up a jaded appetite. 
This year the salted almond is the favorite dish of the afternoon 
bibblers, and confectioners are doing a great business in roasting 
almonds and then turning them over in a pan with a little butter 
and a great deal of salt. A man who knows tells me that there is 
nothing like the almond anyhow to clear the brain and steady the 
tongue when there have been too many wines at a dinner, and the 
salted almond is even more of a restorative than the fresh nut. 


—Washington Society Letter, 
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LEAFLETS FROM THE LIBRARY. 


MISS MARY N. MURFREE, 
Tue NEw Porucar AutuHor, “CHARLES EGRERT CRADDOCK.” 


The identity of that popular author, “ Charles Egbert Craddock,” 
is revealed in the person of Miss Mary N. Murfree, now that her 
ventures in the line of fiction have been so favorably received. 
The readers of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING will be pleased to become 
more personally acquainted with this lady, who has suddenly risen 
to be the most distinguished writer of her sex from the South and 
has acquired a most enviable national fame. The following ac- 
count is abridged from an article in the St. Louis G/lobe-Democrat: 

Miss Murfree is described by a friend as wonderfully attractive in con- 
versation. Paralysis in childhood caused lameness of such a character 
that she could not participate in any of the wild sports of children, while 
a reading habit was developed; and having all of a child’s need of amuse- 
ment, she invented a kind of play all her own. Her fondness for works 
of fiction was marked; she read with much seriousness and afterward 
played out the story in her imagination, with mother, father, and all the 
household invested with the characteristics of the fersonnel of the ro- 
mance. This pastime strengthened an originally vivid imagination, and 
her observation grew wonderfully acute. There was much to see in the 
Tennessee country in which she spent a greater portion of her life, and 
all those quickly drawn suggestions that compose her early stories and 
later novels are from the life. She was born near Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, but shortly afterward the family removed to Nashville. In 1873 they 
returned to Murfreesboro, where they lived until three or four years ago, 
when they came to St. Louis. William L. Murfree, father of the young 
author, was a successful lawyer prior to the war, and owned a large 
amount of property. His wife, Priscilla Dickinson, was the daughter of 
Colonel Dickinson, whose residence near Murfreesboro was in its day 
one of the most notable of the region. It was from this locality that Miss 
Murfree drew the scenes of ‘* Where the Battle was Fought.” 

It had been the custom during the summer months, when living on the 
lowlands of Tennessee is not especially conducive to health, for the 
family to go into the mountains of East Tennessee; and it was in some 
fifteen summers of such opportunity for the study of the peculiar types 
found there that the material afterward utilized was unconsciously gath- 
ered. None of it was used, however, until about six years ago, when 
Miss Murfree undertook to write a story with the intention of offering it 
for publication. ‘‘The Dancin’ Party”? was the outcome of this en- 
deavor, and was read to the family for criticism when completed. The 
praise they accorded determined her to offer it to the Adantic, in which 
magazine the story, or rather study, was published. ‘‘ A-Playin of Old 
Sledge at the Settlemint,” “‘ The Star in the Valley,” ‘* The Romance of 
Sunrise Rock,” “ Electioneerin’ on Big Injun Mounting,” ‘‘ Over on the 
T’other Mounting,”’ and ‘‘ The ‘ Harnt’ that walks Chilhowee,” followed 
in the same magazine; the last, a ghost story of peculiar power, being 
possibly the most successful. The quaint titles of most of these stories 
aided not a little in the impression created. 


In addition to the work upon which Miss Murfree’s reputation is based, - 


she has contributed to the Youth's Companion a number of charming 
stories for boys, with whom she has a wonderful amount of sympathy. 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,”’ a serial, is now running 
in the Adantic. Down the Ravine,” a serial, is now an attraction of 
Wide Awake. 


Goop HouskeKEEPING. 


‘*She has studiously avoided drawing portraits, though it has been said 
‘Where the Battle was Fought’ contains several that have been recog- 
nized. So unwilling has she been to seem to have done this, that in her 
description of the old mansion much of the unreal has been infused. Her 
pictures of people are of types, not individuals; and where it is thought 
an individual has been drawn, it is because that person possesses, in large 
degree, the peculiarities of his class. Mr. Aldrich and her publishers 
knew that ‘Craddock’ was an assumed name, but never doubted that M. 
N. Murfree—thus she signed her letters—wasa man. The wom de plnme, 
her style of writing and chirography, all contributed to this impression. 
The name was assumed for a cloak in case of failure, and accident led to 
its choice. Those portions of her writing which are called peculiarly 
masculine are not in any sense affectations. It was never doubted she 
was a man, and hence there was no reason for the adoption of disguise 
in writing. Each portion of her work was read to the family before being 
sent away, and, it may be, sometimes criticised as to some detail; she is 
too positive and painstaking to need or allow interference in the plan or 
arrangement of her material.” 

Miss Murfree is about five feet four inches in height, of slight form. 
Her conversation is animated. Her reading has not been confined to any 
especial field, though her Jexchant is for history and the most ambitious 
of fiction. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. 

This work is based upon a series of papers that appeared in an 
English magazine and were republished in the Popular Science 
Monthly, from the pen of W. Matthieu Williams. The use of the 
word chemistry may lead to the belief that the work is too technical 
for the ordinary reader; but such is not the case. With a moderate 
effort of attention, any unlearned but intelligent reader of either 
sex may understand all the contents of these chapters; and it may 
not be too much to promise that scientific chemists may find in 
them some suggestive matter. The subject takes the following di- 
visions: The boiling of water, albumen, gelatin, fibrin and the 
juices of meat, roasting and grilling, frying, stewing, cheese, fat, 
milk, cookery of vegetables, gluten, bread, vegetable casein and 
juices, Count Rumford’s cookery and cheap dinners and his sub- 
stitute for tea and coffee, the cookery of wine, the vegetarian ques- 
tion, malted food and the physiology of nutrition. The palatable- 
ness and nutrition of food depends more on the art and skill of the 
cook than upon the articles selected for cooking, as any one must 
admit after digesting the contents of this work. Mr. Williams is a 
vegetarian; he pronounces the use of the digestive and nutrient 
apparatus of sheep, oxen, etc., for the preparation of our food 
merely a transitory barbarism to be ultimately superseded when 
the chemistry of cookery is well enough understood by cooks, to 
enable them to prepare the constituents of the vegetable kingdom 
in such a manner that they shall be as easily assimilated as the 
prepared grass whith we call beef and mutton. Cookery becomes 
a science in this work and the principles enunciated are by no 
means difficult in practical application. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 


- A NEW DAILY FOOD. 


Church cook books are coming to be as * thick as blackberries’ 
and it is truth to say that many of them are as orthodox in their 
cooking tendencies as are the religious teachings of the churches 
which they aim to serve carnally by issuing these cook books. 
And again some of these “sacred ” cook books are full as good, if 
not better, than the profane ones which are issued without the 
added saving grace of being a meeting house cook book. A 
most attractive specimen of this species of gastronomic litera- 
ture is one which comes to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s literary table 
bearing the title of “A New Daily Food: A Collection of Tried 
and Reliable Receipts brought forth from the store house of 
things new and old,” and which is labeled as being sent out by the 
ladies of St. Paul’s Church, Morrisania, N. Y., and edited and 
compiled by Lydia Shillaber. Its Preface and Endorsement—the 
latter by Mrs. Partington—and its Introductory are so appetizing 
that we have made liberal extracts from them on another page of 
this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. The book opens with a 
chapter on Bread, followed by one on Soups and then come fish 
and Oysters, Meat, Salads and pickles, Vegetables, eggs, desserts, 
—Puddings, Pies, Cakes and Preserves, Candy and “ Miscellane- 
ous,” all in apple pie order. There are 128 pages of handsome 


Mr. William L. Murfree, Jr., brother of the lady, says of her work: 


letter press, crammed full of Recipes and Directions for Cooking 
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“Good Things for the Table.” This interesting volume is sold 
for the small sum of 75 cents and its earnings go for the mainte- 
nance of the House of the Lord,as represented by St. Paul’s 
The book bears the publishing im- 


church, Morrisania, N. Y. 
print of Bedell Bros., New York. 


VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. 


In a concise, straight forward way, two Virginia ladies herein 
lay before their sisters a collection of recipes, such as have been 
constantly used in the families of their state for many years back, 


and tested by the experience of several generations. 


many an excellent dish may become forgotten lore. 


to supplant any other authority on the subject. 


economy of household management. 
pleased in trying the recipes of the Virginians. 


sick. 
Brothers. 


THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


The publication of a series of books to be known as the River- 
side Aldine Series has just been begun by Houghton, Mifflin & 
The publishers’ intention to make a set of books that shall be 
the best that the printer’s art can produce is fully made good by 

They adopt what they call an American variation of 
In the selection of volumes for this 
series, there have been taken the representative works of those 
American authors who are at once of established reputation and in 


Co. 


performance. 
the well known English style. 


close relation with the readers of the day. 
will be: 


roughs. 


Other volumes will be announced later. 
volume. 


Fords, Howard & Hurlbert will soon issue the Book of Psalms 


according to the Revised Version of the Bible. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a “ Riverside Parallel 
Bible,” with the old and new version side by side. 

A number of Goethe’s posthumous writings released from ob- 


scurity by the recent death of his grandson, will soon be pub- 
lished. 


“ The What-to-Do Club,” by Helen Campbell, is a story for girls, 


nicely printed and beautifully bound in a volume of 405 pages. 
Boston, Roberts Brothers, Price $1,50. 

“Harper’s Handy Series” is the title of a new issue of small 
quarto volumes, which are announced to include the best things in 
new books of history, travel, fiction and general literature. 

“Poems of the Old Days and the New” is the title of Jean 
Ingelow’s latest volume, which has a prefatory poem by Susan 
Coolidge. It is published by Roberts Brothers of Boston. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly commence the issue in monthly 
parts, uniform with Picturesque America, of Picturesque Canada. It 
will be edited by Dr. Grant, Principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 

A biography of Gustave Dore has been written by Mme. Blanche 
Roosevelt, and will shortly be published by Cassell & Co. The au- 


thor’s material is said to have been derived from personal recollec- 
tions and from the family of the artist. 


It was 
thought doubly expedient to make such a collection of recipes at 


this time, when the the old domestic institutions accompanying 
slavery having disappeared, there is danger that the composition of 


It is not the 
aim of these ladies to furnish an elaborate treatise on cookery, or 


But persons who 
desire to excel in this sphere do not like to be tied down to any 
one particular method, or at least take an interest, and find their 
advantage, in counseling with their neighbors concerning the 
Our Yankee cooks will be 
Fifty sorts of | 
corn bread, breakfast cakes and fancy bread are described, and, 
besides very full departments in the way of vegetables, meats, 
pies and puddings, cakes, entrées, soaps, fish, poultry, etc., there 
are chapters on icings, cordials and cooling drinks, salads, ice 
cream and custards in delicious varieties, on the dairy, and for the 

Mary Stuart Smith is the compiler, New York; Harper & 


The first six numbers 
Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories, by Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich; My Summer in a Garden, by Charles Dudley Warner; Fire- 
side Travels, by James Russell Lowell; The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, and Other Stories, by Bret Harte; Venetian Life, in two 
volumes, by William Dean Howells; Wake Robin, by John Bur- 


Price $1 per 


HousSKEKEEPING. 


A BATOH OF SANDWICHES. 
BREAD AND BuTTER, MEAT AND MuSTARD. 


There are now over eight million stoves in use, and the averagy 
life of a stove is five years. 


Victor Hugo, who has just died, ate dried herring and crackers 
every night before going to bed. 
Tea and acidulated water with aconite are used to heighten the 
effect of opium upon the nerves and brain. 
Valuable hygienic pillows may be made from hops, pine needles. 
hemlock boughs, marine moss, or sweet fern. 
It is estimated that the average consumption of eggs throughout 
the United States amounts to 45,000,000 daily. 
** Wisdom in the man and patience in the wife 
Bring peace to the home and a happy life.” 
A gentleman, after being introduced to a lady, must wait for he: 
to bow first before he ventures to claim her acquaintance. 


Colman, the mustard man, says that his fortune has not been 
made out of mustard eaten, but out of mustard wasted 


A writer, who utters words of truth and soberness, says: “Ii 
you want to find heroes in our day, you must look for them in the 
kitchen.” 

“1 keep an excellent table,” said a lady disputing with one of her 


boarders. “ That may be true, ma’am,” says he, “ but you put very 
little wpon it.” 


Very few Yankees would find time to dine in Morocco, where 


guests are obliged to wash their faces and hands seven times 
during the meal. 


Kate Field says: “When a fastidious feeder ignores the expostu- 
lations of an outraged stomach, it may safely be put down that the 
cause is of vital importance.” 


In Mexico they eat salt with their oranges, both because they 
prefer the latter so seasoned and because they are considered to 
be more wholesome with salt. 


Nothing suffers so much by delay as dinner; and if punctuality 
be the politeness of kings it should also be the policy both of 
guests and cook.— Zhe Caterer. 

“Pure” Italian maccaroni is made in New York, “genuine” 
Neuchatel cheese in New Jersey, Schweizer kase in Ohio, Albert 
biscuit in Albany, and Caviare in Harlem. 


Don’t you know it is the poisonous effect of breathing impure 
hot, stifled air you often call a cold and “wonder how you got it, 
you have been so very careful not to expose yourself?” 

Boiled peanuts are a favorite dish of the Chinese. Long cook- 
ing beneath water extracts all the oil and flavoring principle, and 


leaves a dough that can be used in the same manner as that made 
from flour. 


It takes 100,000,000 pounds of butter to supply the New York 
market annually, and the United States Commissioner says that 
between 40,000,000 and 60,000,000 pounds are manufactured from 
something else other than milk. 


A dainty and beautiful decoration for a dinner table in early 
summer may be made of clover blossoms. Such an one was once 
had at a ladies’ luncheon at Newport. The blossoms were pink 
and white, and the center piece was a “clover field.” 
A SCOTCH GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 
“* Some hae meat they canna eat. 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit.” 
Canned sardines are “made up” about as neatly as wooden nut- 
megs. The fish are caught on the coast of Maine, the oil is ex- 
tracted from cotton seed, the cans are made in Connecticut, the 
wrappers printed in New York, and the packing boxes are put 
together in New Jersey. 
Ata recent party in Florence, given by well known and popular 
people, a lady, when leaving, said to a friend, as they went down 
stairs: ‘Never was more bored in my life.” The host, who 
chanced to be just behind, chimed in with: ‘Sorry to hear that, 
Countess ; but,” looking at his watch, “it is 12:45, so that you 


might easily have gone at least an hour ago.” 
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THE VEGETARIAN QUESTION. | 


VIEWED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CHEMISTRY. 


be classed with the carnivorous ani- | 
mals, nor the herbivorous animals, 
nor with the granivorous animals. 
He is not even to be classed with | 
the omnivorous animals. He stands | 
apart from all as the cooking animal. 
It is true that there was a time when 
our ancestors ate raw flesh, includ- 
ing that of each other. There are 
many among us who are very proud 
of their ancient lineage, and who 
think it heawnis to go back as far as possible and to maintain the 
.)stoms of their forefathers. We should look at this question from 
the point of view of prepared food, which excludes nearly all com- 
parison with the food of the brute creation. I say “nearly all,” 
|}cause there is one case in which all the animals that approach 
the nearest to ourselves—the mammalia—are provided naturally 
with a specially prepared food, viz., the mother’s milk. The com- | 
position of this preparation appears to me to throw more light than | 
anything else upon this vegetarian controversy, and yet it seems to 
have been entirely overlooked. | 


It is quite evident that Nature regards our food requirements as 
pproaching much nearer to the herbivora than to the carnivora, 
iad has provided for us accordingly. The food which Nature pro- | 
.ides for the human infant differs from that provided for the young 
carnivorous animal, just in the same way as flesh food differs from 
the cultivated and cooked vegetables and fruit within easy reach of 
man. Those who advocate the use of flesh food, usually do so on 
the ground that it is more nutritious, contains more nitrogenous 
material and more fat than vegetable food. So much the worse for 
the human being, says Nature, when se prepares the food. 

The slice of meat, diluted with the lump of potato, brings the 
whole down to about the average composition of a fairly arranged 
vegetarian repast. When | speak of a vegetarian repast, I do not 
mean mere cabbages and potatoes, but properly selected, well 
cooked, nutritious vegetable food. As an example | will take 
Count Rumford’s No. 1 soup, without the bread, and in like manner 
take beef and potatoes without bread. Assuming that the potato 
weighed the same as the meat, we get the following composition: 


| Water. |Alb’m’n.} Starch. | Sugar. Fat. | Salts 
Lean beef, . . . 72.00 | 19.30 -~ — | 3.60 | 5.10 
Potatoes, . . « 75-00 | 2.10 18.80 3-20 | 0.20 | 0.70 
| 
147-00 | 21.40 18.80 | 3.20 | 3.80 | 5.80 
Mean composition | 
of 73-50 me 9-40 | 1.60 I.g0 | 2.90 


Rumford’s soup (without the bread afterwards added) was com- 
posed of equal measures of peas and pearl barley or barley meal, 
and nearly Their percentage composition is: 


| Water. |Alb’r m’n.| Starch. Sugar. | Fat. Salts. 
Pe... “ae 15.00 23-00 55-40 | 2.00 2.10 2.50 
Barley meal, — 15.00 6.30 | 69.40 | 4.90 2.40 2.00 
30.00 | 29.30 | 124.80 | 6.90 4-50 4-50 

Mean composition 
of 14.65 | 62.40 3-45 5 2.25 


Here, then, in 100 parts of the material of Rumford’s halfpenny 
dinner, as compared with the “mixed diet,” we have 4o per cent. 
more of nitrogenous food, more than six and a half times as much 
carbo-hydrate in the form of starch, more than double the quantity 
of sugar, about 17 per cent. more of fat, and only a little less of 
salts (supplied by the salt which Rumford added). Thus the mixed 
diet falls short in all the costly constituents, and only excels by its 
abundance of very cheap water. 

This analysis supplies the explanation of what has puzzled many 
inquirers and encouraged some sneerers at this work of the great 


scientific philanthropist, viz., that he allowed less than five ounces 
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| of solids for each man’s dinner. He did so and found it sufficient, 
| because he was supplying far more nutritious material than beef 
T is perfectly clear that man cannot | and potatoes; his five ounces were more satisfactory than a pound 


of beef and potatoes, three-fourths of which are water, for which 
John Bull as blindly pays a shilling or more per pound when he 


| buys his prime steak. Rumford added water at pump cost, and, by 
| long boiling, caused same to unite with the solid materials and then 


served the combination in the form of porridge, raising each por- 
tion to 1934 ounces. 

I might multiply such examples to prove the fallacy of the pre- 
vailing notions concerning the nutritive value of the * mixed diet, 
a fallacy which is merely an inherited epidemic, a baseless physical 
superstition. I will, however, just add one more example for com- 
parison—the Highlander’s porridge. The following is the compo- 
sition of oatmeal : 


Water, ‘ 15.00 | Sugar, 5.40 
Albumen, . 12.60 | Fat, . 5.60 


Compare this with the beef and potatoes and it will be seen that 
it is superior in every item excepting the water. One hundred 
ounces of oatmeal contain 1.9 ounce more of albumen than is con- 


| tained in 100 ounces of beef and potatoes mixed in equal propor- 


tions. The 100 ounces of oatmeal supply 39.6 ounces more of carbo- 
hydrate (starch). Fhe 100 ounces of oatmeal are superior to the 
extent of 3.8 ounces in sugar. They have the advantage by 3.7 
ounces in fat, and 0.9 ounces in salts, but the mixed diet beats the 
oatmeal by containing 58% ounces more water; nearly four times 
as much. These figures explain a puzzle that may have suggested 
itself—the smallness of the quantity of dry oatmeal that is used in 
making a large portion of porridge. If we could in like manner see 
our portion of beef or mutton and potatoes reduced to dryness, the 
smallness of the quantity of actually solid food required for a meal 
would be equally manifest. An alderman’s banquet in this condi- 
tion would barely fill a breakfast cup. 
I cannot at all agree with those of my vegetarian friends who de- 
nounce flesh-meat as a prolific source of -disease, as inflaming the 


| passions, and generally demoralizing. Neither am I at all dis- 


posed to make a religion of either eating, or drinking, or abstain- 
ing. There are certain albuminoids, certain carbo-hydrates, certain 
hydro-carbons, and certain salts demanded for our sustenance. 
Excepting in fruits, these are not supplied by nature in a fit condi- 
tion for eur use. They must be prepared. Whether we do a// the 
| preparation in the kitchen by bringing the produce of the earth di- 
| rectly there, or whether, on account of our ignorance and incapacity 
as cooks, we pass our food through the stomach, intestines, blood 
vessels, etc., of sheep and oxen, as a substitute for the first stages 
of scientific cookery, the result is about the same as regards the 
dietetic result. Flesh feeding is a nasty practice, but I see no 
| grounds for denouncing it as physiologically injurious, excepting in 
the fact that the liability to gout, rheumatism and neuralgia is in- 
creased. [The author adds the following in a foot-note]: Since the 
| above was written I have met with some alarming revelations con- 
cerning the increasing prevalence of cancer, which, if confirmed, 
will force me to withdraw this conclusion. ‘The evidence is not 
yet complete, but as far as it goes it points most ominously to a 
| direct connection between cancer and excessive flesh feeding 

among people of sedentary habits. The most abundant victims 
appear to be women who eat much and take but little out-of-door 
exercise. 

In my youthful days I was on friendly terms with a sheep that 
| belonged toa butcher. This animal, for some reason, had been 
| spared in its lambhood and was reared as the butcher's pet. It 

was well known by following the butcher’s men through the streets 

like a dog. I have seen this sheep steal mutton chops and devour 
them raw. It preferred beef or mutton to grass. It enjoyed robust 
| health and was by no means ferocious. It was merely a disgusting 
animal, with excessively perverted appetite ; a perversion that sup- 
plies very suggestive material for human meditation. My own ex- 
periments on myself and the multitude of other experiments that 
I am daily witnessing among men of all occupations who have cast 
aside flesh food after many years of mixed diet, prove incontestably 
that flesh food is quite unnecessary. 

—W. Mattien Williams, in the “ Chemistry of Cookery.” 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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THE HOME GARDEN. 
“ THE BEAUTIFUL, THE USEFUL AND THE TRUE.” 
like days without sunshine 
x? wanting in that warmth 


to theirinmates. Whatever 
the order of architecture, 
or the style of furniture may be, plants and flowers are in keeping 

anywhere, evincing good taste, and imparting an air of refinement. 

The rapid increase in the use of flowers for various decorative pur- 

poses is already exerting a decided influence in promoting and ed- 

ucating a taste for their cultivation and study, hastening the com- 
ing of the day when a good housekeeeper’s education will not be 
considered complete without a fair knowledge of practical horticul- 
ture. This does not necessarily require a minute study of botany 
any more than good cooking necessitates the study of chemistry, 
although some knowledge of the elementary principles of these fun- 
damental sciences will in either case be found of great value, and 
add considerably to the interest in its practical work. 
It is one of the objects of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to teach its 
readers how, without the employment of a professional gardener, 
they may adorn their grounds and embellish their homes with beau- 
tiful flowers throughout the year; to show them that wealth and 
great expenditure are not necessary to insure success in gardening. 
it is with the raising of plants as with rearing children, they quickly 
respond to the love and tender care bestowed upon them, return- 
ing these a thousand fold in the joy and happiness they impart and 
reflecting their purity and beauty upon our own minds and souls. 
The season for sowing and planting is already considerably ad- 
vanced, yet there are many kinds of flowers that, if sown or planted 
now, will produce beautiful effects during the greater part of sum- 
mer and autumn, in fact throughout many of the Northern States 
it is generally not safe to risk tender plants out doors before the 
first of June. 

In commencing gardening operations of any kind, the all but 
universal mistake is to plan for more than can be carried out well 
and thoroughly ; therefore it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the minds of the readers that the smallest flower bed, a single 
plant even, properly cared for, is more satisfactory, and gives more 
enjoyment than an acre full of neglected and disorderly ones. Be- 
sides, smaller beds, except in very extensive grounds or when 
seen from a distance, produce always a more pleasing effect 
than large ones. 

Another important point to be considered is that not all plants 
will thrive under the same treatment, and that to succeed it is 
necessary to understand the nature, the likes and dislikes of each 
class of plants. It is therefore best to begin with a few kinds only, 
increasing their number gradually as one becomes familiar with 
their character and needs. 

To the real lover of flowers, the mixed border constitutes the 
truest style of gardening. Here each plant is grown for its own 
individual beauty and development; hundreds of species and va- 
rieties may be grown in companionship, the only regard in their 
arrangement being the placing of the tallest growing kinds in the 
rear or background, and the lowest along the edge, or in the case 
of very wide beds to plant the taller along the center, sloping off 
towards the margins according to their heights. In the mixed bor- 

der every day presents new delights and charming surprises. It 
undergoes constant changes; with the fading of one kind of flowers 
the buds of others unfold new blossoms; the interest and enjoy- 
ment never ceases from the opening of the first Crocus and Snow- 
drop to the fading of the last Chrysanthemum. 

In the formal or ribbon bed, so much in vogue at present, the 
character and appearance of the individual plants are of little import, 


OMES without flowers are 


brightness and chee rful- 
ness that nothing else can 
substitute. To the most 
elaborate and costly man- 
sion as well as to the low- 
liest cottage flowers add 
their charm, and bring joy 


KEEPING, 


appears. For public grounds and in extensive lawns superb effec’ s 
may be produced with this style of gardening, but in small enclosures 
careful judgement has to be exercised in their use ; adaptation to sur- 
roundings is of as much importance in locating and planting 
flower bed, as in the selection of furniture in keeping with the color 
of the wall paper and carpet. 

The more limited in extent the grounds are, the more simplicity 
should be observed in the shape of the beds, and never shoul: 
more than one or two kinds of flowers be planted in the same be«. 


It is here where single specimen plants may be used to excelle:t 
advantage. 


—Dr. F. M. Hexamer. 
THE MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF EATING.* 


PICTURESQUELY PREPARED AND PRESENTED. 
Stingy or lazy people never make good cooks. 
“Variety is the spice of life,” at the table as well as elsewhere. 


A dainty surprise will often tempt back a lost or wandering 
appetite. 


Many things which are usually thrown away will be found “ hand, 
to have in the house.” 


Body and soul are mutually dependent upon each other for healt); 
and perfect development. 


It is physically impossible for a dyspetic to be a cheerful Chris 
tian and to “serve the Lord with gladness.” 


Avoid the conventional boarding-house system of announcing 
the day of the week by the odor from the kitchen. 


Many a pious man has mourned because he thought himseli 
enveloped in a spiritual cloud when he was only suffering from 
indigestion. 

A generous, wholesome diet is less expensive than doctor’s bills 
and less trouble than the care of the sick, and no money or time 
spent in furnishing it is wasted. 

“The good Lord sends vittles,” says Mrs. Partington, “and his 
instructions should be carried out in the cookin’, though some 
people think it enough to throw them together and leave them to 
cook for themselves.” 
The daily comfort of the family and the mental and moral train- 
ing of the children are of more importance than frosted fruit cake 
for company, or embroidered pillow shams and mantel lambrequins 
in the guest chamber. 

Happy the woman who has such well trained servants that she is 
spared the everyday wear and tear of nerve and brain that the 
average housekeeper is subjected to, and who can save the best of 
herself for husband, children and friends. 

Good materials, careful mixing, and long kneading will always se- 
cure good bread. Home-made bread is much more satisfying than 
bakers’ bread, and one does not tire of. A cook cannot acquire a 
more valuable accomplishment than that of making good bread. 


While “ economy is wealth,” and nothing of use should be thrown 
away, it is the worst sort of waste to try, by any artifice of cooking 
or disguise of condiments, to insinuate things unfit to be eaten into 
people’s stomachs. It is criminal to impede the delicate processes 
of nature by compelling her to do scavenger work. 

To the mistress ignorant of household duties, housekeeping is a 
torment and a snare, and the domestic machinery can never run 
smoothly; while an expert manager with an intelligent knowledge 
of the routine, who can; if occasion requires, illustrate as well as 
explain, may obtain good results from the most unpromising 
appearances. 

“Ah! many a fair home,” says Mrs. Partington again, “has been 
dessicated by poor cookin’, and a man’s table has been the rock 
ahead on which his happiness has split. A hard rock too, some- 
times, with bread and pastry you could throw through a stone wall 


and not hurt it. If a man’s as pious as Beelzebub, his stomach 
can’t stand everything.” 


* “ A New Daily Food,” published by the ladies of St. Paul’s Church, Morris- 


ania, N. Y., with this prefatory remark: ‘Should the purchase is i 
they become sacrificed for the general or collective effect. Such 


: ‘ : to find that it is not strictly a religious work, we hope that he will be consoled by 
a flower bed resembles a regiment of soldiers on parade, producing discovering that it tends in that direction.” 
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Goop HouskKEEPING. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Beautify your homes, for it is by the influence of the beautiful 


ome that human nature is refined, purified and made better and | 


happier. 
| me garden hoe or pen, whether on canvass, in the garden, in a 
poem or in the little brown cottage on the heath, has done deeds 
o| valor in improving the human character and opening up the 
sources of refinement and pleasure. 


Whoever makes a lovely picture, either with the needle, | 


In the home woman is the | 


rcigning queen of a little domestic kingdom, striving by her skill | 
and tact, gentleness and love, to make everything pleasant, and to | 


her also belongs the fancy work departments. 
many kinds. Knitting and crocheting is very popular, and is a 
revival of the work done in our grandmother’s time, when a young 
eirl’s education was not considered complete, unless she could knit. 


Of these there are | 


Twelfth Row.—Bind off three stitches, rest plain. 
Kepeat from first row till length desired. 
KNITTED RASPBERRY STITCH. 

Very effective for afghans, tidies, etc. 

Cast on any number of stitches that will be a multiple of four, 
then add two more; for instance twenty-four and two. 

First Row.—Seam all across. 

Every alternate row like first. 

Second Row.—One plain, knit, seam and knit in the second stitch, 
making three stitches in one; seam the next three together, then 
knit, seam and knit in the next, making three stitches in one; seam 
the next three together and so repeat to end of row. 

Fourth Row.—One plain, seam three together ; then knit, seam and 


| knit the next before slipping, making three stitches out of one ; re- 


|;cautiful laces are now knit with common steel needles, also warm | 


wraps, skirts and garments. 


Work which can be done with the | 


lands is very welcome to invalids, who are debarred by illness | 
from taking part in the more active work of life. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS IN KNITTING. 


Front and back terms used. 
you; back, furthest from you. 


Front is that part nearest to 
Pick up dropped stitches at once. 


When you wish to put knitting away, always knit midway of the | 


weedle, so that you can fold the work up nicely. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS IN KNITTING. 


upon the needle. 

-1 Row.—The stitches from one end of the needle to the other. 

A Round.-—A row where the stitches are on three or more needles. 

l Plain Row.—That which is composed of plain knitting. 

To Purl or Seam.—To knit a stitch with the yarn before the 
needle. 

To Narrow.—To decrease by knitting two stitches together. 

To Widen.—To increase by making a stitch, bringing the yarn 
round the needle, and knitting the same when it occurs. 

Twist Stitch.— Like plain knitting, only the needle should be put 
in the back of the stitch, after which knit as usual. 

To Bind Off. —Knit two stitches, pass the first over the second 
and so on to the last stitch. 


try it on knitting cotton with coarse needles. Any lady who can 


peat to end. 
—Eva M. Niles. 
HOUSEHOLD LITERATURE. 
DuTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF WRITERS. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the literature that is offered to the 
home circle should be of pure tone. The senior members of the 
family have no desire for reading of a degraded nature, and it is 
their duty to stand between the half formed character of children 
and the vile influences to which they are susceptible. The home 
is a training station for the young, where they learn to command by 


| first obeying, where tendencies of future career are given, and 
| where causes are set in operation that dull the moral instinct or 
To Cast on.—To make the first interlacement of yarn or thread | 


give it keen discrimination; and from the portals of this home, the 
child, at last full grown, shall depart into independent existence, to 
prey upon his fellowmen or to bea unit in a higher civilization, 
largely as the influences received at home shall direct him. In 
the home life of the present age literature takes an important 
part, and to its effect in stimulating correct living, or enticing into 
transgression, is attributed much that is good or evil in the mis- 
sion of life. : 

Then let no publication be acceptable in the household or find a 
place there, if any of its contents would violate the sanctity that 
should rule there. Especially the journals devoted to home topics 
should be free from objectionable matter. There are such journals 
that creep into the household, showing conspicuously the name and 


| article of some writer of high character, but otherwise tilled with the 
In first learning to make a sample of knitted edging, if is best to | 


do plain garter stitch can pick out the rule however difficult. | 
Knitting rests us, as we weave in and out with the web our bright | 


fancies and pleasant thoughts.. An ancient writer says: “It does 
not distract the attention or check the powers of imagination. The 


whole apparatus is so cheap, needs so little room, that it may be | 


carried round in a basket.” 
iards, who received their knowledge from the Arabs. 


I will commence by giving some simple rules in knitting to be 


followed from time to time by those more difficult. 
Make one, means thread over once. 
Make two, means thread over twice. 
Make three, means thread over three times, etc. 


KNITTED NARROW EDGE. 

Cast on one needle twelve stitches, knit across plain once. 

First Rew.—S\lip one, make one, narrow, make one, narrow, make 
one, narrow, three plain, make two, narrow. 

Second Row.—Two plain, seam one, rest of row plain knitting. 

Third Row.—Slip one, five plain, make one, narrow, rest plain. 

Fourth Row.—Al\ plain knitting. 

Fifth Row.—Slip one, make one, narrow, make one, narrow, two 
plain, make one, narrow, two plain, make two, narrow. 

Sixth Row.—Two plain, seam one, rest plain. 

Seventh Row.—Slip one, seven plain, make one, narrow, rest 
plain. 

Eighth Row.—A\N\ plain knitting? 

Ninth Row.—Slip one, make one, narrow, make one, narrow, four 
plain, make one, narrow, one piain, make two, narrow. 

Tenth Row.—Two plain, seam one, rest plain. 

Eleventh Row.—Slip one, nine plain, make one, narrow, rest 
plain. 


Knitting was first known to the Span- | 


cheapest and trashiest matter and displaying advertisements of an 
obscene and villainous character. Such publications creep into the 
family circle, deceiving the uninitiated with a parade of the chief con- 
tributor’s name and work, which are generally supposed to be a pass- 
word admitting without question all that are in company. But 
beneath this evidence of fitness for family reading are sometimes 
found the trash and venom that constitute the remainder of the 
publication, the waste of family money and time in buying and 


| reading and the poison that is lying in wait to strike its fangs into 


the mind of youth. 

Is a contributor, upon whose good reputation such a publication 
is floated, justified in selling his or her name and efforts, regardless 
of the base uses that the purchaser makes of them? Decidedly 
not. No writer can be held blameless who does not cut loose from 
such an alliance. The leading work for such a household maga- 
zine may better be done by Mistress Quickly, and to her any writer 
of at least fain repute would do well to resign his situation. If he 
does not, he cannot render an equivalent to other purchasers of the 
product of his pen who place it in publications conducted ona high 
plane of purity and excellence. What a shock it is toa reader of 
such journals to discover that they who write therefor and who are 
loved impersonally in every refined household, also write for the 
unclean papers, not only without a worthy associate on its pages, 
but in positively vile company. A writer who so loses self- 
respect must suffer in the reader’s estimation. The publisher of 
the better journal is injured by this conduct, for he buys not 
words and ideas alone, but choiceness of reputation and when he 
finds that this is so carelessly held as to be made the consort of 
unnatural associates, the reader’s lowering estimate reflects upon 
him and his magazine. This practice ought to be checked by 


| seme of our good writers who are guilty of it, in the interest of 
| the regard in which they are held and in justice to those who buy 
their wares.—Zhe Paper World. 
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VENTILATION. 


A COMMON MISAPPREHENSION. 


At a recent sanitary con- 
vention at Iowa, Michigan, 
in reply to a sapient sug- 
gestion that ventilation 
could be successfully ac- 
complished by making a 
hole in the floor for the 
foul air to “run out,” the 
assistant - secretary made 
the following remarks: 
“ The gentleman has over- 
looked the law of diffusion 
of gases, in obedience to 
which law gases in con- 
tact for any length of time 
must become intimately 
mingled. This would en- 
tirely prevent such outward 
flow of the carbonic acid 
by its own weight, as the gentleman would have us believe could 
be brought about by providing an outlet in the open air at or near 
the floor. He has also overlooked the fact that carbonic acid gas 
is not the most injurious of the products of respiration. As stated 
by the lecturer, the organic matter thrown off from the skin and 
lungs is the most harmful of respiration. This organic waste mat- 
ter, when rebreathed, acts as a direct poison upon the animal 
economy. It is less in quantity than the expired carbonic acid, 
but occurs along with that, so that, when we have established the 
presence from expiration of an excess of carbonic acid in any 
room, we have at the same time proved that a more deadly, if not 
so easily detected enemy is present. The organic waste matter 
rises with the warm expired air to the ceiling, whence, as it cools, 
it is gradually diffused downward. Those who have carefully ex- 
amined our poorly ventilated states prisons have repeatedly had 
demonstrated to them by the sense of smell, if not otherwise, that 
the upper layer of air in a room occupied by large bodies of men 
becomes soonest charged with foul emanations. In sleeping wards, 
where cells rise above each other in from three to five tiers, the 
impurity of the air, as shown by the sense of smell and general 
feeling of oppressiveness, increases as one ascends from one gal- 
lery to another, until, toward morning, on the uppermost gallery 
near the ceiling, the stench and oppressiveness of the air becomes 
almost intolerable; and this, too, in spite of the fact that in the 
State House of Correction, at Iona, numerous openings have been 
provided in the outer walls near the floor for the express purpose 
of ventilation.” 


“FULL OF GOOD THINGS.” 

In these later days, say the actuaries of life insurance companies, 
the longevity of civilized beings has increased to a surprising ex- 
tent. If this be so, how much is the fact to be attributed to im- 
proved cookery? Itis very certain that, however much the culinary 
art has been neglected in the past, it is now cultivated with an en- 
thusiasm and an intelligent appreciation of its importance that 
cannot fail to secure permanent advantage to the great human 
family. The art of preparing food in a wholesome manner really is 
as beneficent as the art of healing. Perhaps it is more so if we take 
into consideration the axiom that “ prevention is better than cure,” 
for no one will dispute nowadays that skillful cookery serves to 
keep the body in health. No wonder, then, that the recognition of 
the hygienic benefits which flow from an abundance of well-cooked 
food has given us a great deal of literature on the subject, of 
quality as various as the dishes themselves. There are cook-books 
almost without number, many, alas! if their recipes were followed, 
would be sure to put “death in the pot,” or, at least, sow the seeds 
of a woeful harvest of dyspepsia. But again, the literature of the 
kitchen and of household economies in general is enriched by a few 
serial publications that are instructive and welcome visitors in the 
homes which receive them. They are conducted.by practical and 
experienced editors who can command the pens and secure the 
hearty céoperation of acknowledged authorities not only on cookery 
but also on every other branch of domestic affairs. “Goop HousE- 


HouUSEKEEPING. 


the latest candidate for popular favor in this particular field of us.- 
fulness. ‘The initial number now before us is full of good things. 
Included in its bright pages such subjects as model homes, the:r 
furnishing, decorations and management, housekeeping, fashion .. 
marketing, gastronomic hints and suggestions, household sanit:- 
tion, hospitality, amusement and other home topics are excellent!y 
treated while there is promise in the prospectus of a feast of gov! 
things to follow. This will be spread from time to time by suc | 
proficient folk in their various ways as Marion Harland, Mi.s 
Parloa, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Miss Mary E. Dewey, Miss }\. 
L. Devereaux, Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Mr. E. C. Gardner, Mr. Mi!- 
ton Bradley, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Mr. W. Paul Gerhard and other 
writers of acknowledged merit in the different departments. 
—New York Commercial-A dvertiser. 


“WOMAN'S REALM.” 

The Sax Franciscan has a “Woman’s Realm” departme:'t. 
that is a mine of wealth, from which we have extracted a score 
or more of rich nuggets of gold. From an investment of ten cents, 
in the purchase of a single copy, one may realize a return of the 
following good things: 

In intellectual life there is no sex. 

Masculine women are a monstrosity. 

A woman is the greatest success as a woman. 

Fault-tinding, like charity, should begin at home. 

What a blessing that women are not expected to do what men do. 


Men must always lead physically, but women must and do lead 
morally. 

Wife and motherhood bring many cares, but they also have their 
blessings. 

If women are ignorant and full of wrong conceptions, it is their 
own fault. 


The physical beauty of the face and figure bespeaks the energ, 
of increasing civilization. 

Mere physical beauty soon fades, but there are years in which 
to develop intellectual beauty. 


Many of the fancied ills of womankind may be traced to a lack 
of both moral and physical energy. 


Girlhood is happy in the same sense that childhood is, but who 
would desire to remain a child always? 


While a woman must take a second place, that place need not 
be servile, nor is it necessary to submit to all that may be heaped 
upon her. 

Woman’s physical field is necessarily limited, but in the in- 
tellectual she may rival man, and become his worthy peer in 
many lines. 

The absolute trash which passes current “for the ladies” is 
enough to starve the intellect, and hopeful results cannot be e- 
pected from such a source. 


Shut out from the knowledge and broad sympathies of the out- 
side world, womanhood reaches its highest plane in the marriage 
relation, no matter what its cares. 


Those women who have grievances, and imagine they are denied 
so many privileges, should be obliged to earn their living as meu 
do, and they would soon be cured of their illusion. 


The greatest blessing Christianity has bestowed upon the worl! 
is the sanctity of the marriage relation, and through it woman's 
protection from the grinding cares of the business world. 


There is no country in the world where women are made to take 
a second position to girls, except the United States. That pei 
haps accounts for the low intellectual level fashionable society ha: 
among us. 


Business is business, and as soon as a woman takes on a busi 
ness air she degenerates, and is less womanly and attractive than 
one who stays at home and thinks and acts from a woman’s 
standpoint. 
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HouskKEEPING. 


AND A SAD AND PROFITABLE ONE. 


ifow I did laugh at the idea of /earning to keep house. If any 
intclligent girl could not do it intuitively, without any previous train- 


ing therefor, her intelligence must be of a decidedly occult descrip- | 


tion. O, I descanted in the most learned manner upon the subject, 
talked of the power of mind over matter, applying metaphysics in 
aclever and humorous way (as I thought) to prove the utter in- 
feriority of culinary and domestic affairs, compared with other more 
exalted things in life. Experience teaches wisdom in a very hu- 
miliating way sometimes. 

\ly brother rented a cottage in the country, installing me as mis- 
tress thereof, with an excellent girl to provide for our wants. A 
week in the country satisfied the excellent girl, and she declined to 
provide for us any longer, taking her departure in the usual start- 
ling manner of such Ae/ping members of society, and leaving me 
to demonstrate the beauty of my long-vaunted theories. 
day my idyllic slumbers were disturbed at the unholy hour of 
6 o'clock, A. M. 

Olive,” 
precisely. Do not stop to elaborate your bangs.” 

!) ten minutes I descended to the kitchen to find the stove full 
of cinders. 
linary upparatus to try “dumping,” as the experienced ones term it, 
consequently I drew a pair of thick gloves over my manicured 
hands and took out the half-burnt coals with my fingers. Then | 
stulled paper, kindling and new coal all in together, and in a few 
minutes the kitchen was full of smoke and my eyes of tears. 

» What in the world is the matter?” my brother called “ Is the 
house on fire, or are you fumigating it?” 

* The stove smokes,” I responded feebly. 

“| should think so. Are the dampers right ?” he asked. 

(,oodness gracious ! I had not thought of the dampers. I did not 
even know where to look for them, and when I discovered the horrid 
things, | was not certain at all of the next proceeding necessary. 


my brother called, “I must have breakfast in an hour | across a cae dike 


I was not on sufficiently intimate terms with the cu- | 


The next | 


| the sun. 


However not being quite imbecile, I finally managed the operation, | 


and relieved my eves and the kitchen of superfluous smoke. 
that time the fire was out, and down came my brother. Why is it 
that men always make their appearance in the kitchen precisely 
when you would prefer them to be like Sheridan, full twenty 
miles away ? 

“ Olive,” he enquired, “did you ever try to start a fire before?” 

“ Never,” I replied with unusual meekness, for the mortifying 
consciousness was dawning upon me that matter had proved a little 
too much for my mind anyway. 

* | will show you,” Tom said, and very soon indeed he did show 
me. “ What are you going to have for breakfast?” was his next 
enquiry. 

“Steak, griddle-cakes and coffee,” I replied. 

“ Do you know how to make coffee? ” 


“ | should hope so,” I said, the loud crackling of the fire restoring | room until about half after eleven, when it will pass out of sight. 


my spirits and self-confidence. Then taking the coffee-pot, I put in 
a generous supply of the ground material, and adding an egg and 


stove. I next prepared the batter for my cakes, forgetting the 


By | 
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“But my dear child, I admire your ingenuity. Very few girls 
are capable of this. You should have a patent.” 

And thus I proved the marvelous power of mind over matter. 
But if I had sixteen daughters they should all learn how to make 
coffee and prepare a breakfast as soon as they could distinguish 


A from Y and Z. 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 

Our house stands “ square with the world,” and points due south. 
This is extremely satisfactory to the members of the family who 
occupy the front rooms, but the rest of us are compelled to live in 
the shade the larger part of every day, and we languish in the 
shade. Sunshine is absolutely indispensable to our mental and 
moral well being. My room is in the north-east corner and you 
will say, at once, that I have the sun until noon and ought to be 
content with it for half the day, leaving the north-west corner to 
enjoy it the rest of the day. That shows how little you know about 
In the first place, the window is very near the north cor- 
ner of the room and when the sun is due east it would only shine 
Then, as the glorious orb makes his first 
appearance above the horizon in winter a long distance south of 
east and is such an uncomfortably early riser in summer, that | 
can’t possibly take advantage of his earlier beams, it happens that 
the most I can see of him in my room is a rapid, diagonal retreat 
along the northern wall. Moreover, the wall of the house is ten or 
twelve inches thick, the window not more than thirty inches wide, 
and if you can explain to me how the sun beams, the straightest 
things that ever fly, can find their way from the south, where the 
sun is supposed to be at noon, through such an opening ina wall 
turned flatly toward the orient, you have discovered some law of 
straight lines and flat surfaces that is not commonly known. Can 
anything be more exasperating to a lover of sunshine than a room 
like this, and is there any cure for it? 

Of course there is a cure for sucha room. There is a cure for 
every earthly ill, if we can only find it. That is what we are on the 
earth for. To paraphrase an old saying, “set a rogue to catch a 
rogue,” you must use one law to break another. A straight line is, 
indeed, the appointed course of a sunbeam, but if you can manage 


| the laws of reflection and refraction, you can turn them in any di- 


rection you please. You can turn the sun from his course much 


| more easily than an ordinary honest man—not to mention Fab- 


ricius—from the path of rectitude. If your east window has a sub- 
stantial blind, hinged at its northern edge, you have half the work 
accomplished. Get a common, cheap mirror, as large as the blind 
itself, if you can afford it, and fasten it securely to the inside, pro- 
tecting the top and sides by a rubber strip, a leather band, or a lead 


| flashing. Secure the blind at an angle of about ninety degrees with 
| the window, and you will find the sun, instead of rising in the east 
| and moving around toward the south, will rise in the south and move 


gradually toward the north, shining farther and farther into the 


| That is one of the suns, for you will have two while they last, one 


eggs, and put my steak over the fire. I managed to burn it on both | 


siles, without really cooking either. However I transferred itto my | 


most aesthetic plates buttering it profusely, without salt or pepper. 

When we sat down to eat, I poured out the coffee, and such 
colfee! It looked as though it had been drawn up from the deepest 
depths of the Chicago river. 

“Is it coffee,” Tom asked, “ or Huxley’s protoplasm?” 

“ There is something the matter with it,” I gasped. 

* Is it microbes?” he asked with an air of concern, taking out his 
microscope to examine more closely. 

‘Funny men may be delightful at a dull dinner-party,” I replied 
with some asperity, “but in their own family I think they are 
horrid.” 

“ Don’t be offended, Olive,” he said, ‘ Will you try some steak?” 

“No,” I objected, “I Am not hungry.” 

Then he lifted a griddle-cake. “Sister dear,” he remarked in 
suave tones, “If this was a little larger it would make an excellent 
clhest-protector.” 

“You are just as mean as you can be,” I cried. 


: : : | shining straight in from the sky, the other straight from the mirror; 
cold water in a somewhat promiscuous manner, I placed it upon the | 


one moving from left to right, the other from right to left, and you 
will scarcely be able to tell which is the brighter. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 


Never stand at the foot of a sick bed and survey the patient. All 


| figures loom large to fevered eyes, and by the side of the bed are 


only partially seen, and do not annoy with the sense of too much 
presence. Do not open the door very slowly, for then the attention 
is strained, speculating as to who the next comer can possibly be 
after all this preparation and with such cautious approach. Low 
but clear tones, quiet but sure movements, and rapid, rather than 
slow, are a great relief to any patient who is blessed with a practical 
nurse. Whispering is torture. Silence is best until you can discuss 
matters in another room; but if you speak, speak out and. make 
no mysteries about anything. In severe illness the nurse must 
watch her patient steadily, but not seem to be looking. In conva- 
lescence it frequently soothes the invalid to have the nurse seated 
at the window, apparently looking out. This frees the faculties 


from the tension that the sense of being watched usually gives.— 


Hall's Journal of Health. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF LIFE’S LITTLE WORRIES. 

I know a charming matron who has two grown-up daughters, and 
these two girls had each an old-fashioned navy blue dress. Now, 
one of the young ladies is a decided brunette, and the other will 
pass for a blonde, though not the true type. The brunette took a 
fancy to a hunter’s green cloth suit she saw in the park a short 
time ago, and at once set about to have a tailor-made suit for her- 
self. She hada jacket made with military front, and used gilt but- 
tons and braid to brighten it up. The long panel draperies had two 
rows of gilt braid around them, and were draped gracefully in the 
back. ‘The green felt hat had, besides a row of interlaced braid, 
three shaded tips of green on each side. 

Girls don’t like to be outdone by elder sisters, and their mother, 
to obviate this, has always dressed them alike; or, at least, when 
one had anything new, the other expected to receive something of 
equal value. The younger sister did not like a green suit, so she 
said she would have a new one made from the two old navy blue 
dresses, if she could be allowed to plan it. She procured velveteen 
of the same shade to combine with the cashmere, after it had been 
carefully ripped, cleaned and pressed. The basque and draperies 
were of the caslimere, and the skirt and decorations were of velvet. 
The skirt was finished with a narrow single box-plaiting of cash- 
mere, and had long, pointed draperies of the same in the front, 
with douffant effect in the back. On the left side the drapery was 
allowed to be open, with eyelets worked in it and a narrow ribbon 
run through. Each interlacing was finished with a bow of satin 
ribbon, with a navy blue and gilt f/on-A/on on the ends. The neck 
was finished with a high dog-collar of velvet, fastened with a gilt 
buckle. The sleeves had narrow velvet cuffs. A short wrap, rather 
loose in the front and much shirred in the back, was made of the 
cashmere, the velvet collar and broad velvet ribbon being its only 
suggestion of trimming. With the suit she wore a blue felt hat 
with a velvet brim, and a handsome Prince Charlie plaid scarf, with 
a family of blue birds with gilt legs, feet and beaks, perched di- 
rectly in front. Around her neck, and showing only a little above 
the dog-collar, was a scarf to match the hat. Hér gloves were tan- 
colored, and she carried a “natty” little velvet muff lined with the 
plaid, and it had a pair of blue birds fastened in the center, while 
the cords at the ends had p/on-flons. 

I met the two sisters in their new dresses Saturday afternoon, 
and which suit do you think was the handsomer? The navy blue, 
decidedly. Not only was the toilet pretty, but the wearer as well; 
and the consciousness of ability to do the right thing, as well as 
the certainty that it has been done, ought to make any woman look 
pretty. “Lovely” is a more appropriate word; for, after all, the 
woman who is doing her utmost to make the best of all the little 
worries of life is lovely—full of love, and worthy of its bestowal 
upon her.—** Woman's Realm,” in The San Franciscan. 


COLORING BRASS. 

“Tf brass be covered with moistened sand for some time,” says 
the English Mechanic, “a beautiful brown coloration is developed 
upon the surface, which remains bright when polished with a dry 
brush. In order to render the color more light or green, it is cov- 
ered with a film of verdigris obtained by evaporation of dilute acid 
applied to the surface. The antique appearance of the article thus 
treated is quite beautiful, and more or less lasting. An objection- 
able feature of the process is the extent of time necessary for its 
execution, and it has for this reason been substituted by another 
process. The brass, being heated, is immersed in old or dilute 
nitric acid, and left therein till the surface is covered with scales; 
it is then cleansed with sand, washed and bronzed. Brown 
is obtained by immersion in a solution of nitrate of chloride of iron, 
the intensity of the color being dependent on the strength of the 
liquid ; for violet colors, antimony chloride is used, while a choco- 
late color is obtained when the surface is covered with a layer of 
humid iron oxide, and highly heated and polished with graphite. 
By moistening the brass with a solution containing iron and 
arsenic chloride, an olive green is imparted to it. ‘The liquid is pre- 
pared by dissolving the respective metals in muriatic acid. The 
surface is polished with a brush and black lead, and coated with a 
lacquer composed of too parts varnish, four parts turmeric and 
one part gum-gutta. 

“ A steel color is developed by using a boiling solution of arsenic 
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chloride, while a careful application of a concentrated solution of 
sodium sulphide causes a blue coloration. Black, being genera|ly 
used for optical instruments, is obtained from a solution of plati- 
num chloride, to which tin nitrate has been added. In Japan, the 
brass is bronzed by using a boiling solution of copper sulphite, 
alum and verdigris, Success in bronzing depends ina great mcas- 
ure upon the temperature of the alloy and solution, the quality «nd 
proportion of the metals used in preparing the alloy, length of im- 
mersion, drying, and many other particularities—as regards care of 
the manipulations—which demand a dexterity only acquired hy 
practice. When it is not the object to impart to the surface an 
artificial color, but to protect it against the formation of rus: or 
oxidation, a coating of the surface with a varnish called “ lacquer,” 
will then suffice. The metal is heated, steeped in acid and was)\ed 
with water; it is again immersed in pure nitric acid, washed ind 
dried in sawdust. Or the brass is placed in dilute nitric acid— one 
part of acid to one part of water—until the surface appears quite 
white, being then washed and dried as before. The first met): 
produces a bright, the latter a dull, surface; by polishing the pro- 
jecting parts this imperfection is partly overcome. The articles 
are again immersed in acid, washed with water containing some 
crude potassium bitartrate, and dried in hot sawdust. They are 
then heated on a hot plate and varnished. The varnish use: is 
prepared by dissolving one ounce shellac in one pint alcohol. 

“An excellent light colored lacquer consists of three parts of 
aloes, one part turmeric and too parts plain varnish. A yellow 
lacquer is composed of one part turmeric, four parts dragon’s blood 
and 100 parts of the spirit varnish. A red lacquer can be made hy 
mixing 32 parts of annato, eight parts dragon’s blood and 100 parts 
varnish. Lacquers fade and are chemically altered by the com- 
bined action of light and heat, and should be kept in vessels of 
glass or earthenware ; they are also affected by metals.” 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


Every housekeeper can avoid the fly nuisance in the kitchen and 
dining-room by providing against the causes that attract those 
annoying insects. Cleanliness and darkness are the necessary 
weapons against flies. After each meal, the dining-room should |e 
swept thoroughly and much care exercised that no crumbs or other 
fly bait lurk in corners or in dishes. Cut sugar is to be preferred 
to granulated sugar in summer for table use, as it does not drop 
from the spoon unnoticed, to the subsequent delight of the ever 
vigilant fly. 

Close all the blinds and doors of the dining-room, after each 
meal, except part of one window blind, the slats of which should 
be turned upward, and if the flies are not attracted by the few rays 
of light, drive them out with the duster, using care not to knock off 
globes or ornaments. If there are pictures in the dining-room, sce 
that they are hung by wire instead of cords. The latter are very 
attractive roosts for flies. After you have conquered the enemy, 
put wire screens on the windows and on the doors most in use. 
Many use mosquito netting, but this is liable to be torn and it is 
astonishing how quickly the flies find entrance ways, however 
small. If you cannot get rid of them in any other way, remove all 
ornaments and bric-a-brac from the dining-room after the last meal 
for the day, then fill the room with Persian powder blown from a 
hand bellows and sweep and air the room the next morning. This 
is heroic treatment and causes much trouble in subsequent clean- 
ing, but it is effectual. There is no good reason why a house 
should harbor a lot of unprofitable non-producive and annoying 
boarders, and the only way to prevent their taking possession of 
the premises is eternal watchfulness and cleanliness. The littie 
red ants are at times troublesome visitors, but are easily dealt wit). 
They generally get into a house from the neighboring lawn and a 
liberal sprinkling of powdered borax around the corners and crev- 
ices in floors and walls will soon dispose of them. Water (or 
Croton) bugs deserve the attention of housekeepers, in summer 
more than at any other season of the year, but they cannot exis! 
where cleanliness reigns supreme. The custom of scalding them 
out of their retreats only temporarily disturbs them and does no 
either kill them or drive them away. Freshly prepared Persian 
powder, if kept dry and air-tight when not in use, will accomplis) 
wonders. A small quantity of powdered borax added to the powder 
will improve its death dealing powers.—7/he Cook. 
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Good HousEKEEPING. 


Goop HouUSEKEEPING’S HOUSEHOLD EXCHANGE. 


| 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 


PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 


n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and Black Bean Soup. 


pondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
in instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


nee of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and | 


to the Homes of the World.)—Ed. Good HOUSEKEEPING. 
39 WEst St., NEW YORK. 
« Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
» your issue for May 2, 1885, I observe the poem “ The Tired Mother,” 
that you say “ Origin and author unknown.’ I am very glad to be 
« to tell you that the author is Mrs. May Riley Smith, wife of Albert 
th, Esq., now residing at the place from which I write. 
1 also of ‘* Sometime,” the poem from which Mr. Corcoran chose 
iscription for John Howard Payne’s monument— 
“Then, be content poor heart !” 
f you will look in the New York Tribune for Sunday, April 19, 1885, 
will find mention of this gifted lady, and if you order from Randolph 
w York, a book of exquisite poems called ‘‘ A Book of Gentians,”’ 
vill find the poem, and others, doubtless, that you have long known 
ved. 


ity form as an Easter offering to sorrowing hearts. ‘ Tired Mothers” 


She is the | 


The poem “ Sometime”’ has been published by Randolph in | 


mposed when Mrs. Smith was travelling from Chicago to Spring- | 


Ill.—no, that was “* Sometime ” which wasthen composed. “Tired 

ers” was first published in the A/dine of New York. You will find 

ition of the author in a book called ‘‘ Waifs and their Authors,’’ pub- 

ed by D. Lothrop & Co. Iam yours truly, 
PueBe A. 

Singularly enough, the poem “Sometime,” referred to by Mrs. 

Hanaford, was being printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for May 

30. when her note came to hand, it having been sent us for re-pub- 

lication by one of our subscribers. A reading of Mrs. Hanaford’s 

note will also correct an error of initial, as given to the signature 

of the * Sometime” verses. The“ M.H. Smith,” should have been 
M. k. Smith—May Riley Smith. 


We have scores of letters from far and near, from wives, mothers, 
housekeepers and maidens, to tell the truth, telling how pleased they 
are to see GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and how much they enjoy it, all 


of which we should be glad to publish, had we space at command, | 


but the following from one of whom we had never before heard, 
and who had probably never knew of the conductors of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the issue of the first number, tells the story 
of them all :— 

HADLEY, Mass., May 21, 1885. 
CrakK W. Bryan & Co.,—Dear Sirs :— 


I am glad to see “ good housekeeping,” if only in. print. The only 


fault of the first number of your magazine seems to be, it is too good 
It certainly supplies for a small sum much ex- | 


and promises too much. 
cellent reading and must meet a hearty welcome. Scores of thoughtful 
women have been wanting just the kind of help you propose to give. I 
almost feel like leaving my own housekeeping, and going out to advertise 
your GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. M. L. B. REED. 


Of the second issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the New Bedford 
Mercury says: “Such a trim, neat magazine naturally makes a 
prepossessing impression before its contents are mastered. But the 
realing which the editor has provided serves only to heighten the 
admiration which its appearance excites. Every department of 


housekeeping has a space in its pages, and all the articles are | 


wri(ten in a bright and every-day style, which makes them interest- 
ing as well as helpful.” 


krom the Rocky Mountain regions comes the following cordial | 


grecting for GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
No. 100 OPERA House BLock, DENVER, COLORADO. 
Messrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co., Gentlemen :— 
We received yesterday, through a friend residing in Boston, the initial 


number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we cannot withold the praise we | 


think is due the publishers and editors of it.To express ourselves as pleased 


would be putting it very mildly; we are delighted, and many a dyspeptic | 
crank in every state in the Union will join us in wishing you grand suc- | 


cess in your undertaking, and there is no doubt of a huge subscription 
list being built up for it. Every housekeeper of the land, whether high, 
low, rich or poor, should have Goop HousEKEEPING. It is not only a 
luxury but anecessity. Yours very truly, 

Perry & ABRAMS, Publishers. 


| teacupful at the end of the two hours. 


| crumbs and fry. 


| spoonfuls baking powder. 


One quart of beans soaked in cold water twenty-four hours; turn off 
that water, add seven quarts more, a knuckle of veal, or two pounds of 
beef, boiled two hours; skim well. One onion, one carrot, and one tur- 
nip, cut fine; one teaspoonful of whole cloves a large spoonful each of 
whole allspice and whole pepper, also one of salt. Boil three hours, very 
gently; strain through a sieve, rub gently with the back of a spoon. 
Wash the pot and return the soup ; add half atumbler of wine, less if you 
choose; one lemon, sliced; one, two or three hard boiled eggs, ketchup 
or Worcestershire sauce, a piece of butter the size of an egg. 


Fish Chowder. 

Take a fresh cod or haddock weighing about four pounds cut in pieces, 
two or three slices of salt pork, potatoes cut in slices, a small union also 
cut in slices, six hard crackers, half pint of milk, salt and pepper as you 
like. Fry the pork rather dry and put the pieces ina kettle, put a layer 
of the fish over them, sprinkle salt and pepper and a little flour over it, 
then add a layer of potatoes and onions, then another layer of fish and 
soon. Nearly cover with cold water and let it boil about half an hour. 
About ten minutes before it is done, dip the hard crackers in cold milk 
and lay them on the top. Just as it is ready to take from. the fire add 
the milk and a little butter. 


Jellied Chicken. 

B6il two chickens, take Off skin and chop fine; take a pint of the 
hquid in which the chickens were boiled, put in one-third of a box of 
Cox’s gelatine and stir till dissolved ; then’ pour over the chicken, which 
must be put into‘a dish with two hard boiled eggs cut in halves. Season 
the chicken with pepper, salt and a particle of mace before putting it in 
the dish; put the eggs in the dish white down; turn out when cold. Use 
only enough water to boil the chickens 


A good breakfast or supper dish. 

Cut salt codfish in small pieces and let it soak over night in cold water ; 
inthe morning pick it in shreds and let it cook slowly until tender; then 
drain off the water, and to one-third of mashed.potato put two-thirds 
fish, and some bits of butter, anda sprinkle of pepper; stir it so that 
the potato will be evenly distributed. Put in a dish, bake until it isa rich 
brown on the top; serve with a sauce of drawn butter, in which cut two 
hard boiled eggs. 


Potato Croquettes. 

Mash four boiled potatoes with two ounces of melted butter, salt and 
pepper, and the beaten yolk of an egg rubbed together for five minutes, 
shape into croquettes, dip in well beaten egg, roll in the finest of bread 
A baker’s loaf is better for crumbs than home-made 
bread. 


Coffee Cream. 

Dissolve one-quarter ounce of gelatine in one-half pint of cold water. 
Boil for two hours one cupful whole coffee in water enough to leave one 
Add this to the gelatine ; put into 
a sauce pan with one-half pint of milk ; sweeten to taste and let it boil up 
once. Let it stand ten minutes to cool, then add one pint of good cream 
stir well and put into a mould. 


White Pound Cake. 

One pound of sugar, three-quarters pound of butter, one pound of flour, 
whites of fourteen eggs, four or five drops of oi] of lemon, and a little 
nutmeg. Cream the butter and sugar very light, then add the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a very stiff froth, then the flour. Stir as lightly as 
possible after putting in eggs and flour. Makes two good sized loaves. 


Ginger Cookies. 

Two cups of molasses, cup of butter, one-half cup of brown sugar, half 
cup sweet milk, two heaping teaspoonfuls of soda, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger. Boil molasses and sugar together eight or ten min- 
utes, stir in butter while hot. When cool add the other ingredients. 
Mix soft and roll very thin. 


A New Receipt FoR FIG CAKE. 
Mrs. Walter Drill, 538 Hicks street, Brooklyn, N. Y., sends this 
receipt for Fig Cake, for publication in GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Fig Cake. . 


1% cup sugar, 2 cups flour, % cup milk, % cup butter, 2 eggs, 2 tea- 


Bake in jelly cake pans. Take % pound 
figs, % cup water, 4 cup sugar, let figs water, and sugar boil 4 or 5 min- 


| utes, not too hard, and stir until well mixed, spread between layers of 


cake same as jelly. 
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Found floating on the sea of printer's ink, without 
any mark of identification. Readers of Good 
Housekeeping, who may chance to recognize the 
authorship or ownership of any of these writings 
will do us a favor by telling us “all they know 
about it.” 


OVERWORKED. 


Up with the birds in the early morning— 
The dew-drop glows like a precious gem ; 
Beautiful tints in the skies are dawning, 
But she’s never a moment to look at them. 
The men are wanting their breakfast early ; 
She must not linger, she must not wait ; 
For words that are sharp, and looks that are surly 
Are what the men give when the meals are late. 


Oh, glorious colors the clouds are turning, 
If she would but look over hills and trees ; 

But here are the dishes, and here is the churning— 
Those things must always yield to these. 

The world is filled with the wine of beauty, 
Ifshe could but pause and drink it in ; 

But pleasure, she says, must wait for duty— 
Neglected work is committed sin. 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow weary ; 
Oh ! for an hour to cool her head. 
Out with the birds and winds go cheery! 
But she must get dinner and make her bread. 
The busy men in the hay-tield working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hand, 
Would think her lazy, and call it shirking, 
And she never could make them understand. 


They do not know that the heart within her 
Hungers for beauty and things sublime, 

They only know that they want their dinner, 
Plenty of it, and just “ on time.” 

And after the sweeping, churning and baking, 
And dinner dishes are all put by, 

She sits and sews, though her head is aching, 
Till time for supper and ** chores ” draw nigh, 


Her boys at school must look like others, 

She says, as she patches their frocks and hose, 
For the world is quick to censure mothers 

For the least neglect of their children’s clothes, 
Her husband comes from the field of labor, 

He gives no praise to his weary wife ; 
She’s done no more than has her neighbor ; 

Tis the lot of all in country life. 


But after the strife and weary tussle 
With life is done, and she lies at rest, 
The nation’s brain and heart and muscle— 
Her sons and daughters—shali call her blest. 
And I think the sweetest joy of heaven, 
The rarest bliss of eternal life, 
And the fairest crown of all, will be given 
Unto the wayworn farmer’s wife. 


FOR HIS SAKE. 


Hold closer still my hand, dear love, 
Nor fear its touch will soil thine own ; 
No palm is cleaner now than this, 
So free from earth stain has it grown 
Since last you held it clasped so close, 
And with it held my life and heart ; 
For my heart beat but in your smile, 
And life were death, we two apart. 


1 loved you so. And you? Ah, well! 
I have no word or thought of blame ; 
And even now my voice grows low 
And tender whispering your name. 
You gaged my love by yours—that’s all. 
Ido not think you understood ; 
There is a point you men can’t reach, 
Up the white hight of womanhood. 


You love us—so at least you say, 

With many a tender smile and word ; 
You kiss us both on mouth and brow 

Till all our heart within is stirred ; 
And having, unlike you, you see, 

No other interests at stake, 
We give our best, and count that death 

Is blessed, when suffered for your sake, 


Goon HouSEKEEPING. 


STILL WILL WE TRUST. 
Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod ; 


Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary, 
Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, God ! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed. 
Choose for us, God ! Thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools, and blind. 


So from our sky the night shall furl her shadows, 
And day pour gladness through his golden gates ; 

Our rough path lead to flower-enamelled meadows, 
Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 

Accept the hardships, shrink not from the loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 

Our crown beyond the cross. 


MY WIFE’S AWAY. 


What’s that sensation round my heart 

That feels as if I'd lost a part 

Of self, and makes my feelings smart ? 
My wife’s away. 


What happy voice at rosy morn, 

On music’s wing that once was borne, 

Is missed, and things look so forlorn ? 
My wife’s away. 


What makes me have the bluest blues, 
And all the world curse and abuse, 
And sulky melancholy choose? 

My wife’s away. 


What s vacant at the table head, 
Where, angel like, dispensing bread, 
She sat, and now a blank instead? 

My wife’s away. 


What ails my undergarment kit ? 
Not one of them will rightly sit— 
It drives me nearly in a fit. 
My wife’s away. 


The socks—not two of them will pair; 
The shirts—not one without a tear ; 
The buttons, too, are never there. 

My wife’s away. 


The sooty servant now is boss, 
And turns her nose up with a toss, 
And looks at me infernal cross. 

My wife’s away. 


What makes the evenings seem so long 

And still as night, when once a song 

Or music sweet charmed time along. 
My wife’s away. 


My wife, God bless her angel, face, 
And bring her safe to my embrace ! 
To me theempress of the race. 
My wife’s away. 

BIRTHDAYS. 
I am content 
To let the added years 

That come to me 
Roll back into the past so tar 

‘That memory 
Can only find along the shore 
Some perfect shells, and nothing more. 


I am content 
That seaweed, bits of wreck, 
And pebbles gray, 
Drift out of sight into the sea; 
For them to stay 
Would be to cherish grief and pain 
I would not, must not feel again, 


Iam content 
That none of life 
Can ever be 


Lived o’er with self same throb and thrill ; 
No more to me 

Will former song, or book, or toy, 

Fill the new measure of my joy. 


Iam content 
To live all of to-day; 
And when I dream, 
Let fancy revel in the light 
That hope hath seen 
Beyond the present, and afar— 
A steadfast, sweetly beck’ning star. 


lam content— 
For age upon the heart 
Can never creep; 
And when, at last, in stiilest night 
I seem to sleep, 
A birthday comes to me in truth ; 
The gift it brings—immortal youth. 


LULLABY TIME. 
Oh, the lullaby time! The lullaby time ! 
With its comforts of nestling, its song and its rhy 
The soft, clinging arms and the little lips red ! 
The plump baby form, and the round golden head 
The little low rocker ; the dainty crib near! 
O, the lullaby time all so happy and dear ! 


What tho’ daytime be busy, perchance full of carc 
When in sunlight and shadow each mother must sha ¢ 
What tho’ pleasures be many, or troubles increase. 
There’sasweet hourcoming with soothing and pea 
Tis the lullaby time, oh, the lullaby time! 

With its comfort of nestling, its song and its rhym« 


Oh, we mothers are sorry for those who don’t know 

The rest that creeps in with the twilight’s soft glow 

That rest that is born of the lullaby time, 

When the cares of the day fly before the low chinx 

That comes welling from depths where the mother |. \« 
springs, 

And charms into slumber the baby that clings, 

And nestles, and coos, till in dreamland at last 

The little dream angels are holding her fast. 


ARE ALL THE CHILDREN IN. 


The darkness falls, the wind is high, 

Dense black clouds fill the western sky ; 
The storm will soon begin ; 

The thunders roar, the lightnings flash, 

I hear the great round raindrops dash— 
Are all the children in? 


They're coming softly to my side ; 

Their forms within my arms I hide— 
No other arms are sure ; 

The storm may rage with fury wild, 

With trusting faith each little child 
With mother feels secure. 


But future days are drawing near— 
They'll go from this warm shelter here 
Out in the world’s wild din; 
The rain will fall, the cold winds blow, 
I'll sit alone and long to know 
Are all the children in? 


Will they have shelter then secure, 

Where hearts are waiting strong and sure, 
And love is true and tried ? 

Or will they find a broken reed, 

When strength of heart they so much need 
To help them brave the tide ? 


God knows it all; his will is best ; 

I'll shield them now and yield the rest 
In His most righteous hand ; 

Sometimes the souls He loves are riven 

By tempests wild, and thus are driven 
Nearer the better land. 


If He should call us home before 
The children go on that blessed shore, 
Afar from care and sin, 
I know that I shall watch and wait, 
Till he, the keeper of the gate, 
Lets all the children in, 
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HOLYOKE, MAss., AND NEW York CITY, JUNE 13, 1885. 


\!| communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Ev tor of Goop HouseEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Contributions on all subjects of interest and value to Housekeepers are solicited, 
am | when used will be liberally paid for. 


| articular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
on special subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 


)stage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
. when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


his issue of Goop HovuSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
in ted to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 

contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
re-erved to the writer. 


the special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 

To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

‘ctail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goob HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
fill 1. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
Nows Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Cc... Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg ; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Louis; 


FAMILY SALUTATIONS AND ADIEUX. 

A cheery “Good Morning” often sends a ray of sunshine stream- 
ing through the innermost recesses of a household, resting there all 
the livelong day, and again follows hastening footsteps into the marts 
o! business, lighting up and brightening “the ways of the world” 
as it goes. A hearty “ Good Night” often soothes many a troubled 
mind to rest, and heals the wounds which have either come anew 
to a struggling soul or been re-opened by the harsh words or deeds 
that are spoken or done in season and out of season, as the daily 
battle of our busy life progresses. 

“Good Morning,” with a heartfelt wish for blessings in the tone 
of its utterance, cheers the hearts of faint and fearful ones, and 
softens many a hard spot that has place, by inheritance or cultiva- 
tion, in the breasts of humanity. The love-light which beams from 
the eye with such good night words lights many a weary spirit to a 
chamber of rest and to a Jand of pleasant dreams. 

And words of salutation are in order at all hours of the day and 
in every corner of the household. But we should not act in this 
connection on the theory that, because those we meet and with 
whom we mingle are “our own folks,” we may neglect the cus- 
tomary salutations that we recognize as being due to “ other folks.” 
Salutations in the morning, pleasant recognitions by word of mouth 
during the day and affectionate adieux at night, will help to keep 
the fire of love well aflame, and the influence of these will never 
die, not even with death itself. Their memory will live on in the 
hearts of those who have witnessed them, as they return from life’s 
harvests, “ bringing their sheaves with them.” 

The homes where “Good Morning” and “Good Night” are 
carefully and lovingly said, one to another, are the Homes of the 
World where good thoughts are generated, where good deeds have 
place, and from whence go out good lives. 

Some one—we wish we knew who, that we might stand with un- 
covered head should it ever fall to our lot to pass the writer by— 
has said: 

Don’t forget to say ‘Good Morning!”’ Say it to your parents, your 
brothers and sisters, your schoolmates, your teachers—and say it cheer- 

fully and with a smile; it will do you good, and do your friends good. 
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There’s a kind inspiration in every “Good Morning” heartily spoken 
that helps to make hope fresher and work lighter. It seems really to 
make the morning good, and to be a prophecy of a good day to come 
after it. And if this be true of the “good morning,” it is also of kind, 
heartsome greetings; they cheer the discouraged, rest the tired one, 
somehow make the wheels of life run more smoothly. Be liberal with 
them, then, and let no morning pass, however dark and gloomy it may 
be, that you do not help at least to brighten by your smiles and cheerful 
words. 


How lovingly are grouped along the walls of tender memories 
many a pleasing picture illustrating anew a cheery “Good Morn- 
ing,” a sweet “Good Night,” a tender “Good Bye,” or a sad 
“ Adieu,” from loved ones to dear ones—from casual acquaint- 
ances even—and these, when once spoken, are “ words that never 
die.” Pleasant greetings smooth the thorny pathways of life, win 
friends, confound enemies, and the homes where they are the rule, 
and not the exception, cannot be otherwise than happy ones. By 
all means, then, let us cultivate the practice of Family Salutations 
and Adieux. 

“THANKS.” 

What a mechanical affair—nay, what a mean little orphan in 
the great family of words is the too often heard monosyllable, 
“Thanks.” Especially does it seem so when thought of in com- 
parison with the pretty, pleasing and proper expression, “ Thank 
you.” “Thanks” cannot well be spoken without suggesting the 
idea to the one addressed that the Speaker is conscious of an occa- 
sion to be thankful for, coupled with a desire to be considered 
“proper,” and that these are being strangled by the belief that 
there is not time enough on hand in which to say so appropriately, 
or else not culture enough in stock to recognize the fitness of 
things by being simply polite. 

Upon being handed a glass of water by a lady, a gentleman—one 
intending to be such, at least—said “ Thanks ” in the presence of a 
five-year-old Miss, who was being well “brought up” at home. 
Immediately upon the expression reaching the ears of the little 
one, she remarked promptly and with some feeling, “ Whenever 
any one hands you anything, you should say ‘Thank you,’” and 
the remark “brought down the house” present on the occasion. 
“Thanks” has never since been repeated by the gentleman who 
was thus corrected. 

“Thanks” is cold, careless and uncivil, and fails in the purpose 
intended to be accomplished by its use. It is heartless, meaningless 
and harsh to a sensitive listener, and rolls itself off the tongue as if 
it was something to be got rid of at the earliest possible moment. 
“Thank You” is warm, considerate and polite. It would be the 
coldest kind of a stoic, indeed, who could give the words full ex- 
pression without both the speaker and listener getting sight of a 
little ray of sunshine that would otherwise have escaped notice. 
Properly expressed, they soothe and satisfy both they who give 
and they who receive, and both find a little well of gladness 
springing up in their hearts that had before been an undiscovered 
treasure. 

This abbreviated form of making recognition of favors received 
has only been in vogue since the days of shoddy came upon us. It 
not only smacks of shoddy, but it is shoddy itself—intellectual 
shoddy. Each might well be put down in dictionary parlance as 
the definition of the other. We hear it too often where good 
breeding and refinement have obtained a partial foothold in minds 
and manners, but such minds and manners are not improved by its 
recognition or use. As shoddy, which came to us among the flood- 
tide of evils that suddenly acquired wealth brought to our doors in 
war time, is becoming better understood and appreciated, it is not 
so much at home in many places as it made itself when first intro- 
duced. In fact, it is going out to sea with a returning tide, slowly 
but surely, and let us hope that “ Thanks” may go out with it to 
return no more forever. 

If we have not time to say “ Thank you” when this “small, sweet 
courtesy” of domestic life is appropriately due, we had best say 
nothing at all. Silence is better than sound that grates harshly 
upon the ear of sense and sentiment. If we have not method 
enough to lift us up to the proper level of speech that shall be 
something more than idle words, or manners sufficient to keep us 
from being impolite when we are trying to be polite, let us go back 
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and begin where we left off when we dropped “ Thank you” for 


Thanks.” 


If the offensive word is heard on the street or in the shop, head 
it off there, and confine it to those places. It might, perhaps, be 
proper to admit it into channels of livery stable and barber shop 
lingo, but, as we value domestic peace of mind and purity of speech, | 


never allow it to be admitted into our homes. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There seems to be but one opinion about Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


and that is that it is “good.” 


“The Children’s Page” will be made a special feature of Goon | 
HOUSEKEEPING at an early day, and contributions for this depart- 


ment are respectfully solicited. 


The American Marketman, of Chicago, says that “G. «-9 House- 
KEEPING will change the household toa home.” that is a 
good deal of an undertaking, but wouldn’t it be a neat ihing to do, 


indeed. 


The American News Co. are general agents for Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. If your local news agent does not happen to have it on 
hand, ask him to order it for you from the American News Co. or 


some of its branches. 


A Boston man, who wants a divorce, sets up the plea that his 
wife is totally ignorant of cooking. She boils the beefsteak and 
shakes up the coffee. The court should tell the man to subscribe 
for GooD HOUSEKEEPING and give his wife a fair chance.—Spring- | 


field Union. 


Goop HouskkKeEPING for June 27th,—the next issue,—will have | 
one of the most valuable of Mr. Gardner's interesting series of 
* Model Homes for Model Housekeeping,” being an illustrated | 
recital in detail, under the title of “ Four in One,” of Homes for 
Men of Work, of various grades of position in our work-day world. | 


With a somewhat extensive acquaintance with the methods and 


manners of current journalism, for, lo, these many years, we are pre- 


pared to assert that no journal on the American side of our great 


JSootstool was ever received with such cordial congratulation and | 


earnest commendation from the press, or any ever welcomed with 


such gratifying enthusiasm in the ** Tomes of the world,” into which | 


it has found its way, or any had such substantial recognition, on 
every hand, as has beenaccorded to Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


Cash subscriptions were received on the morning of its first an- | 
nouncement in print, before the publishers were prepared to receive | 
them anJ a subscription from as far away as California, came to hand | 


by mail, before the first number appeared. These have been followed 
by a constant influx of Yearly Subscriptions and orders for Sample 
Copies, not a single mail having since been received, that did not 


contain similar favors, until, at this writing—two weeks before | 


the date of the second issue—we have bona fide subscribers in seventeen 
states, and we are now sending Goop HOUSEKEEPING regularly, to 
order, to five hundred and thirty-four different post-offices. We have 
also orders from England, France and Japan (the latter subscribed 
for in this country). In addition to these, news agencies, to whom 


copies were sent without order, have exhausted their supply and or- | 


dered, in some instances, a third time. 

This widespread, permanent and leyitimate circulation, thus early, 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, taken in connection with the large number 
of copies which are distributed for the purpose of introducing it into 
appreciative channels, makes it the most desirable means possible of 
reaching the housekeepers in the Homes of the World, and manufac- 
turers of and dealers in everything called for in the household—and 
what is not ?—will find quick response from placing their business 
favors in its pages, . 


Good HouSEKEEPING, 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily 
comprehended flag of “Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head. 
| anew candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, 
is launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The ente: 
prise is the outcome of grave thought, of much careful considera- 
| tion, and is undertaken with the well fixed conviction that it has « 
mission of its own to fulfil, compounded of about equal propo: 
tions of public duty and private interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent- 

' and their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less 
sharply defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individua! 
lives. They are the fortresses from which the battles of life ar 
really fought—the embrasures from which are fired “the sho: 
heard round the world,” with more telling effect for weal or wo 
than any other worldly actions known to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the mai 
ner of men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—an:| 
never more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping pro 
duces only poor homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns 
nor figs from thistles, along the highways and byways of mankind’ 
domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good founda 
tions, finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned full, 
and well maintained throughout, the best possible means are pro 
vided for a successful resistance of any siege that may be set up 

| against them, from whatever source it may come, and for meeting 

| with a bold front any outward emergency that may arise in any o! 

the varied walks of life. 


The long lines of the regularly drawn up armies which file into 
the business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser 
population, each week day morning of the year, and file back again 
at night, in turn, obtain their daily strength and life-blood, the am- 
| munition for fighting each day’s battle—without which their field 
| guns would be feeble if not powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The 
| residents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields o! 
the sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each. 
according to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same 
features of worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these 
| also go out and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many 
millions of the human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those 
who are dearer even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how 
| vitally important, then, that these vast armies of men and women 
and children should endeavor, by every known means or attainable 
methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort and good 
cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
| they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 
| To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfec- 
| tion as may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and 
| mission of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 

We have several reminders of the fact that the time set for pre- 
paring contributions intended to compete for the $250, $200 and $50 
Prize Papers for Goop HOUSEKEEPING is very short—July 1st— 
and, after a careful consideration of the matter, we have decided to 
extend the time to Tuesday, September rst. In this connection, 
we have to say, in reply to inquiry regarding the manner of prepar- 
ing the papers, that the first, “How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as 
Christians Should,” may well be divided into three parts of two 
papers each, two to be devoted to Eating, two to Drinking and two 
to Sleeping as “ Christians Should.” The second series may also 
be divided in the same way, two being devoted to the Mistress, two 
to the Maid and two to the Mistress aad Maid. The third is ex- 
pected to cover all kinds and varieties of Bread, in whatever form 
popularly made or used, 
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A Famity JourNAL. 


Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
crank W. Bryan, CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., 


1). H. SACKETT, 
\V. R. Bryan. PUBLISHERS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holycke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


HoL_yoKE, MAss. - - - - New York Clty. 
JUNE 13, 1885. 


(oop HousEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, 
for a place on the center table, and for binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
Ten Cents. 

subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


Wuat SoME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. 


Ilousekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


” 


where “women-folks”’ and “ men-folks” live and labor harmoniously 


together. Eve prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
the Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had 4e had 
the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
to-day have been one vast ‘* Garden of Eden.” 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 
“ women-folks 
with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
ethics of household life. Of these, 

Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
on miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
p«per will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 

Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
one of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
s-veral Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 

A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 
most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


HOUSEKEEPING 


and “men-folks’’—of experience, culture and wisdom, | 


and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whese charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings of the 
celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their ev/rce into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 
“Sky Farm,”’ will furnish a series of papers on ‘‘ Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “‘ Household Decoration.” 


Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Farcies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashions.” 


Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 
strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the “‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 


SoME OF THE “ MEN-FOLKs.” 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘* The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —THEe, BurLpER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “‘ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor.of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 


“ Hints 


on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 


of such valuable works as his “* House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” 


for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on “* Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.”’ This series is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of “‘ The Bread Winners” cr ** The Money 
Makers ”’—or, some one else. 


We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 


We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 


The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea cf 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


On Goop HOUSEKEEPING AS IT APPEARS TO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


Wanted ‘‘at the Office” and ‘tat Home.” 

The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 

I think so well of Goop HousEKEEPING that I should like to ieee it 
regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 
to my address. 

May it Live Long and Prosper. 

A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions as 
follows :— 

I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. May it live long and prosper as well as the 
author of its being. 

It Must Succeed. 

An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 
to grass, comments and prophesies :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed. 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 

An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 
about it :— 

I like the first number of Goop HousEKEEPING. I shall take it myself 
and I think I can get some subscribers. Nothing since the demise of 
Flearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 
housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 

A Demand for It. 

A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 
and prophetic: 

I am greatly interested in Goop HouSEKEEPING, so far as I have had 
time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 

An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 

The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 

I wish you very great success in a most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 

Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 

A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing 
establishment, tells what the ladies say about it:— 

I am very much pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the ladies 
who have seen it say it is just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 

; Saying So. 

The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis, 
“says so” :— 

I like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly. 

Still Reading It. 

One of Boston’s best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 

I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Indeed, I am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 

It far Exceeds Expectation. 
A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a sample 


copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble :— 

I am charmed with Good HousEKEEPING. It far exceeds my expecta- 
tions. 

Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 

A Boston publisher of years and discretion says :— 

I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they all 
seem useful ones. ‘ Goop HouSEKEEPING”’ appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

** Good Housekeeping”? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goon HousEKEEPING:— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. Honestly speaking the contents 


of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 


Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 
The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
thinks we are on the right track :— 


Goop HousEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. If you can keep it up to this 
level it is sure to succeed. It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as some- 
thing new. On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods who-« 
sole merit is novelty. In brief I think it is on the right track and that 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 


A Most Acceptable Companion. 

A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING Says :— 

Should your Goop HousEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certain. 
ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 

The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 
The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes :— 
We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodica). 
A Want that Existed. 

A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experienc, 
pretty effectually, says : 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is good. It fills a want which whether “ long 
felt’ or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 

Congratulation and Commendation. 

The editor of one of the leading papers of Kansas gives us both 
hands and his blessing : 

I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open fiel. 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain 4s 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your reward. | 
commend you most heartily. 

A Blessing to Woman Generally. 

A Boston good housekeeper rejoices :— 

Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, ani! 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must be t. 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 

Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 

The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised :— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, ani! 
I am surprised that the field has not been occupied before. 

**Long May it Wave.” 

One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pros 
perity :— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 


It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 


A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, anc 
sends cash :— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is “a daisy ’’ and we think it will pay to inves! 
$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


AWARDS OF $500 
For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘‘ Webster” they 
got “‘the Best,” and said so. In our special field we propose to get the same 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “Get the Best” fi 
our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, aggre 
gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 
Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 

For a similar Series, in division and length, on “* Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 
vant?’ In short, ‘“ The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought down 
to date. 

$50.00 

For a Paper, without regard to length, on ‘* Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health- 
fully.’ 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goon HOUSEKEEP- 
ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1885. The MSS. fcr publication should 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEFPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 
will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers and the 


table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


awards have been decided upon. 
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SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one cf the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 


[Su'scriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ie 

“ \NNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare) ; 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. ConrENts: How to Make Housc- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘“‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TEN’S:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs ; 
g. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 

“ Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTS :—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Mantakescare of his Baby. 

4- 

“DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of “‘ Woman’s Mission”’ Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission ;”’ 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 1o. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the “ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle ; 
6. ’cbbles or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. *f Turns ’em Off;’’ 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
ani Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


5: 

“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnie-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


Stock-pot, ‘Table Manners. 
6. 

“* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnTrENTs :—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ” and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, I/luminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best “‘ Materials” to be used in Cooking. This book avd “Camp CooKk- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. . 

8. 

FIRST_PRINCIPLES OF HIOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. Conrents :—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe ; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 
Physjological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8 Vegeta- 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. II. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s CooKERY”’ in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9- 

Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one or t » sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ IcE 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. ConTENtTs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftiés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK- 
ING;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
icism,”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CONTENTS: 
—Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

‘““CoMMON SENSE IN THE IIOUSEHOLD,”’ by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. ConrTentTs:—Blanc Mange, Bread, 
Lrandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 


I2. 

“THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. ConTENTs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 

13- 

“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 

Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, laste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

‘“WoMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,”’ by Constance Carey 
Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—PartT I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work ; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Part II., Brus 
AND PIGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr III., MopERN Homes— 
Hints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Muli; Embroidered Window Shades ; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
15- 

Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year anda 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s *‘ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Lack and Corners and Paper Sides. ContTENts :—Bread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Liscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Waftles and Griddle 
Calees, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WitH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 
We will send six copies of Goop IloUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 6ooengravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


With REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17- 
Twenty copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four Vages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


Goon HouskKEEPING. 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


From Harper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com- 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HOUSEKEEPIN(;, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan &C),,, 
is a notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics ai 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and go. 
taste. 

New York Tribune :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus :— 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warm:st 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear but it was a cl: ar 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which mace 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Repudlican :-— 

Goop HouSEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising |)c- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield Uszon :-— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, jp- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very «t- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 


New England Homestead :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent numbers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping «s 
their splendid ParpER WORLD is in the realm of paper. 


Springfield Democrat :— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston Herald :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING presents a delightful ‘ bill of fare,’ which will 
be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model! of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 


Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop IHlousrKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Ilousehold. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim of its publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 


Boston 7ranscript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and i!- 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers isa guarantee of its excellence. 


3oston Post :-— 
Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 
be sure of the success 1t deserves. 


Boston Globe :-— 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Goo) 
I1OUSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, s» 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an a-- 
sured financial and literary success. 


Boston Beacon :-— 
Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Washington Capitol :-— 

Goop HousrKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typ: 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 
thing published by the Goop HOUSEKEEPING publishers. 
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New York Mail and Express :-— 

(;ood housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
accustomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 
folk have of the ins and outs of the household. They may mend, how- 
ever, since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 
its appearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * * Success to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 

Fairhaven (Vt.) Zhe Era:— 

in issuing Goop HLOUSEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
zine that will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 
home, in the value of its contents. 


Chicago Tribune :-— 

(io0D HOUSEKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
“The Home” and all that can make it cemfortable, cosy and happy. 
butfalo Express :-— 

lhe contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
that it starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 

Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 
type and press work, while its “ Bill of Fare” signalizes an intention 
to present the best of matter well deserving the dress givenit. * * 
‘The field is an ample one, and the reader will find it well covered in the 
excellently arranged magazine. 


New York Christian at Work :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of the 
best special writers on household topics, ably and clearly written and of 
a practical character. Good housekeeping means good and healthful 
living, and anything which will assist our housekeepers to this end is 
worthy of a liberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
up by hands and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
the success it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
inmates, both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 
it does so with large feet and still larger brains. 

Peoria (Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :-— 

(;oop HouSsEKEEPING is so prepossessing in appearance that we feel 
like giving it a cordial recommendation. 
Catskill (N. Y.) Recorder :— 

(oop HOousEKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
lic favor and if ‘‘ merit wins” will secure it “‘ by a large majority.” 


Danbury (Ct.) Mews :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
monthly, printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 
ing, furnishing, provisioning and administering a home. This is the 
most successful venture in behalf of home literature that has come under 
our notice, and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
into every educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
two-thirds of the householders as subscribers. 


Hartford (Ct.) Courant: 

We all “‘ must live’’ and the publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have 
undertaken, in a handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
do it. The practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 
large number of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- 
tributions and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than as the 
natural contents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 
all there is in one number. 


Hudson (N. Y.) Register :-— 

As its name implies Goop HOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to the 
welfare and improvement of home life and in this direction its first num- 
ber indicates that it will be a complete success, and should be welcomed 
to every home. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our house- 
hold, who are regarded as excellent judges in such matters. 


Orange (Mass.) Journal :-— 

We have the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read 
“success ’’ on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
very instructive and interesting things besides. It has a wide field before 
it which is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 


North Adams (Mass.) Transcript :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 
ful publication. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar- 
ticles, interesting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 
joyment and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop 
and gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and 


| Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and Courier :-— 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING can but have a broad field for it will be wanted 
in every household. The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-paying in- 
vestment. 

Philadelphia North American :-— 

There is a great field for a periodical of the class of Goop House- 
KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and with a long 
list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, care 
and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, in addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Pudlishers’ Weekly :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING 1s gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 

The New York Critic :-— 

Goop HousrEKEEPING has made its appearance aad fulfills the promise 
of its prospectus. ‘The contributions, whether in poetry or prose, have 
a family bearing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise housc- 
keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 

Palmer (Mass.) Journal :— 

Really the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘‘Good 
housekeeping”? is a comprchensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it perfectly. 

New York Aechanical News :— 

We have been convinced by a perusal of the contents of Goop House- 
KEEPING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price jin every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :— 

If the initial number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a sample of future 
issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :-— 

Goop IloUSEKEEPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showing of matters and subjects. 
Baltimore Alaryland Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING expresseS but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 
ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 
perfect treatment, and it covers it so well that nothing is needed to sup- 
plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, ‘‘ good, better, 
best,’”’ and then best the remainder of the time. 

Hampshire County ( Mass.) Journal :— 


for his wife at once. 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Mews-Press 

In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Goon HousEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 
plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 

Chicago /zter-Ocean :— 

There seems to have been a neglected corner that Goop IlousEKEEP- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give it a welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 
who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
them. 

Philadelphia Ledger :-— 

There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 
as Goop HOUSEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a really useful good magazine. 
Chatham (N. Y.) Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Chicago A dvance-Courier :— 
America is pre-eminently the land-of good homes which is a good 


printed with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of its 
model printing house. 


reason for believing that such a magazine as Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
| be well supported. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouskEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen ina long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 


Indianapolis Daily Journal :— 
The object of Goop HousHKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 


Manchester (N. H.) A/irror and American 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Portland 7rauscript :— 

Goop HousrEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 77mes :— 

Goop HousEKEKFPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 


Dixon (Ill.) Suz -— 

The initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

**Goop HousEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its ‘number one,”’ at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Datly Journal 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘* housekeeping ”’ is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop HIOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Sunday News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) Village Record :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Lowell (Mass.) Datly Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 

Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :— 

A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 

ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


Albany (N. Y.) Suaday Press :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a laige 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general, 


Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap- 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admirable 
and its papers of the best. 


St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark \W., 
Bryan & Co., Hvulyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to fo: a 
journal of the kind. 


Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :— 
If the number we have of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a fair specime of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :-— 
The imtial number of Goop HouSsEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, ‘Tig 
PAPER WORLD. 


Winsted (Ct.) Herald :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 

household. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 
We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 

tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Harrisburgh (Pa.) /ndependent :— 

Goop HousSEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for if there 
is anything that involves so much of the comfort of the human family as 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is good house- 
keeping that will compose the attraction to keep the old and young at 
home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make perfect 
men and women. 


Stamford (N. Y.) AZirror :-— 

Goop HouSEKEEPING is printed on fine paper; the “make up” is 
first class, the original and selected matter is worthy of careful perusal 
and altogether it is a model magazine for the Homes of the World. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Laconography, the new system of stenography, it is said, can be ac- 
quired in a very short time as compared with other systems, and. that the 
study of it is a source of mental recreation and an actual pleasure. 


The telephone, the photograph, and the electric light are wonderful 
inventions, but it is perhaps, what are called the smaller inventions that 
make life more worth the living—so far at least as comfort is concerned. 
Such an invention is Sternberger’s Folding Dress Pillow, for which many 
a good lady blesses the invention. It is asimple and inobtrusive device, 
but it does away with the old style bulky and inconvenient pillow, and 
its economy of space commends it to those who find themselves “ bur- 
dened with an abundance of riches’? in the way of household goods. 
When we say it is “ inobtrusive’’ it will be seen that it is quite the re- 
verse of the ordinary pillow which has a remarkable capacity for always 
being in the way—See the advertisement in another column. 


ES PY EVERY LADY 
Married or single, housekeeping or not, 
SS should be acquainted with the utility 
S a of PEARLINE in the LAUNDRY, 
for HOUSE-CLEANING, Dishwash- 
Hf ing, Cleaning Jewelry, Silver, Marble, 
Milk Cans, removing Blood-stains, 


Grease spots, etc. It takes the place 
N 7 of soap, is entirely harmless, is univer- 


sally approved, and its value is apparent 
on trial. 


THE BEST COMPOUND 
EVER INVENTED 


TO MAKE WASHING EASY 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, without harm to fabric or hands. 
Sold by all Grocers, but beware of Vile Imitations. 


Manuracturep sy JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


? 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News :— 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


Pither of these FINE GOLD RINGS made SOLID 
1 ‘HEAVY only $1.66 in coin or stamps, provided 
, CUT OUT this advertisement and send it with 
r order AT ONCE, Any INITI 
ved on an without charge. 
LUSTRA ALOGUE of fine TEWEL- 
TOHES, be , Sent with each order; Send 
asure of finger, ind state — ring you desire, 
these rin Add: 
R, 52 M He w York. 
Goop 


fit 
m 


Re reat tall price of 


GEER’S ANALYSIS 


the Science of Accounts, an 
New Work on 


BOOK - KEEPING. 


Price, $3.00.—Sent by Mail on receipt of price, 
By GEO. P. GEER, Springfield Mass., 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
New York City or HOLYOKE, MAss. 


Admirable 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T, FELIX GOURAUD'S 


‘riental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- Matches 
Rash and 


will do it. 


defies detection. 


The Skin. | 
No other cosmetic 


PURIFIES 
BEAUTIFIES 


test of 30 years, | 
and issoharmless | 
we taste it to be | 
sure the prepara- 
tion is properly | 
made. Accept no | 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 

The distin- 
guished Dr, L 
». Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut 

(a patient :)—* as you ladies will use them, I recom- 

ad *Gouraud’s Cream! as the least harmful of all 

Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
nths, using it every day. Also Poudre —— re- 

es su to the skin. 
MME, 3. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 
abe by all I druggists and fancy goods 
ilers throughout the U anadas and Europe. 
> Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
‘st and proof of any one selling the same. 


Extraordinary Offer ! 
SAMPLE SHEET reduced prices 


utfit contains good patterns. Sprays, 
‘ phabet (2% inc 
Land sample of a 


LACONOCRAPHY! 

A MARVELOUS SUCCESS! 
A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- 
ing and memory culture.Instruction by 
mail. Send for circulars to Dr. Ae 
Miller, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 


Price, $1.00. 
chines for sale. 

“A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 


and every blem- | 
ish on beauty,and | 


It has — the | 


2a" sizes and styles 


Outlines, | 
, &c., Powder, Pad, and instruc. | 
The best 
fit that has ever been offered. French Perforating 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


CTLY PU Best in the world for | 
the Laundry, or Toilet. Will not | 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps | 
made mostly of rosin. no filthy disease-giv- 
| ing greases. cleanest soap made. Positively cures or | 
— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


| Statue of “ Liberty Enlightening the World.” | 


The Committee in charge of the construction of the 
base and pedestal for the reception of this great work, | 
in order to raise funds for its com-_| 
pletion, have prepared a minature Statuette six 
linches in height,—the Statue Bronzed; Pedestal, 
| Nickel-silvere —which they are now delivering to | 

subscribers throughout the United States at One, 
Dollar Each | 


ment is a of the model furnished by 
the artist. | 


The Statuette in same metal, ‘welve inches high, at 
| Five Dollars Each, delivered. 


The Designs of Statue and Pedestal are protected | 
by U. S. Patents, and the models can om/y be furnished | 
by this Committee. Address, with remittance, 

| 
| 
| 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty. 


33 Mercer St., New York. 
FOR THE LAUNDRY 


WELCOME 


AGENTS WANTED 
To Sell PEDIGO’s 


PERFECTION WASHER! 


Best Washer in Amer- 
fea. only on uar 


‘ 0, 
Sole Owners & Manu: 
facturers, H ARRODS- 
BURG, Monrve Co., Ind. 


| a quart of water in eight minutes. 


1 wi of henge 
SOLID ROLLED. Go: , on receipt of 

or No. 2 
with PRENGH tt DIAMOND D, RUBY or 
3APPHIRE. Send MEASUR RE of FINGER . CUT 
THIS OUT and send it with your order. 

ILLUSRATED CATALOGUE cf JEWELRY, 

WATCHES, &c., FRE 
K. CRUCER, 52 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


il send to 


One in which QUALITY and PuRITy suggest an 
explanation for that reputation established by 
the manufacturers. 


Consumers find as much difference in soap as | 


in groceries. All prefer the best, especially 
when dealers make no distinction in price. 
Manufactured by 


CURTIS, DAVIS & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“FLORENCE” 


Stove. 


PRICE, ONLY $2. 


Weight, 4% lbs. Holds one quart of oil. Will boil 
No glass to break. 
| Safe and convenient. 


Lamps have been valueless for cooking or heating, 
and ordinary sized oil stoves impracticable for lighting 
purposes. This stove combines both heat and light. 

If not for sale in your city, we will send one to any 
| address in the U. S., express prepaid, upon receipt of 
the above named price. 


0" Send for descriptive price list of the larger 
“Florence” Oil Stoves. 


FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 


FLORENCE, MASS, 


Greatly_improved. 

Price reduced. Unequaled 

for health, comfort and du- 

rability. All sizes for both 

sexes. Stooped shoulders 

and a_ contracted chest 
avoided by wearing 

PRATT’S PAT. BRACE. 

Sent by mail on receipt 

e% of $1, and measure around 

the chest, under the arms. 
Cleveland, (O.) Shoulder Brace Co, 

(For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER. 


“Simplest, Best and “The Ne Plus Ul- 
only Perfect Filter.” tra of Fitters.” Dov- 
S.W. Lambeth, Phila Be 
“It makes our mud- ¢ te 
dy river water clear, fect. 
pure and sweet as Gray, Atlanta. 
mountain spring wa- are perfect Filter.” 
“Stewart, Strauss & Sons, 
Att tty., ‘St. Louis. | New York. 
“Best Filter in the Cholera, Ma- 
laria, Brights Disease 
Typhoid and Scarlet 
Fever. Send stamp 
to Gate City Stone 
Filter Co. 14 East 
lath St. New York 
for price list. 


hy OTHER 

TER CAN Br 

{To are 


STONE FILTER 


The demand sogreat 
the owners have op- 
ened a place in New 
York, 


GLASS” ‘wo 
223 & 225 Waeasn Avenue, Cnicaco. 
FINE GABINET UorK 


PATENT DOOR BOLTS. 


(APPLIED WHOLLY BY BORING.) 
B. IVES, NEW HAVEN, CONNs 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee, 


iii 

3 
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tg SOAP 

| 


Goov 


i 
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Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choic st 
{ Fruits. Unequalled Strength for al! 


{, 


Dealers Treble Sales with the), 


AN Have you tried “ WuHiTING’s 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 


Envelopes, made by Wuarttins 
ParER Co., Hotyoxe, Mass. ? 
You will find them the be:t 
for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your ste- 


\tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


IT IS VERY EASY 


a cake of Ivory Soap. 


quently, and change the water often. 
be too highly chemicalled to use on paint. 
mild, but very effective. 


To restore painted walls and woodwork to their original fresh- 
ness, if you will take a pailful of tepid water, two sponges, and 
Apply the Soap with one sponge, and 
remove the soap and dirt with the other, rinse the latter fre- 
Ordinary soap is apt to 
The Ivory Soap is 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of IvoRY SOAP. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest and Drawers 


EQUIPOISE. 


merino. 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers and Printers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS., 


ARE PUBLISHERS OF 


The Paper World. Good Housekeeping. 


The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 
—The Builder.— 
Paper Mill Directory of the World. Geer’s Analysis of the Science of “.ccounts. 


Bowen’s History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment Mass. Volunteers. 


A History of Paper. 
Counting House Calendars. 


Architect’s Directory. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 


A HISTORY OF PAPER. 


ITS GENESIS AND ITS 


REVELATIONS. 


Origin and Manufacture, Utility and Commercial Value of an 
Indispensable Staple of the Commercial World. 


Of Interest to every one that Makes, Buys or Sells Paper. 


Address, CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


New York OFFICE, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| HISTORY OF THE 
(37th REGIMENT MASS. VOLUNTEERS, 


IN THE CIVIL WAR OF 1861~—1865. 


With a comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massachusetts as a State, 
and of the Principal Campaigns of the War. 


By JAMES L. BOWEN. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


New York OFfices, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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ii, ed Waists a specialty. 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock- 
Price $2.25. Supporters, Sanitary Napkin-, 
etc. NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. cee 
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